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Food co-ops Communities 


“Constructive alternatives” — what the Prime Minister said, a proposed 
community, Communiversity’s village in the making, how to start and run a food 
buying co-op. 


Raw earth, extracts from The Muddies Manual, first of the self-build homes, earth 
floors, adobe casita, more ideas for bushfire resistant housing, trees for fire 
protection. 

Plus: How we make cyder in Tasmania, tree planting, laying out a farm (part 2), 
pistachio nuts, cashews, olive oil processing, the vineyard in summer, places, land 
lines, access, letters, lots more! 
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EARTH GARDEN BOOKS 


The Essential Earth Garden 

Edited by Keith and Irene 
Smith. 

Nelson, Melbourne, 1982, large 
format paperback, 509 pages, 
profusely illustrated, index. Price 
$15.95 posted. 

This is our sourcebook of prac- 
tical self-sufficiency, the essen- 
tial stories chosen from the first 
10 years of Earth Garden 
magazine. It tells you how to 
build your own house in mud- 
brick, rammed earth and stone, 
grow your own food, keep small 
livestock, use solar, wind and 
water power, weave a bulrush hat 
or make a bamboo flute, with 
many more ingenious plans, 
ideas and inspiration. 

The comprehensive Access 
Directory lists books, catalogues, 
plans and tools and where to get 
them; and people, clubs, groups 
and suppliers and how to find 
them. 


The Settler’s Guide 
Compiled by Keith Smith. 
Nelson, Melbourne, 1983 

(second printing), large format 

paperback, 176 pages, nearly 200 

illustrations, index. Price $15.95 

posted. 

This selection from The Agri- 
cultural Gazette of NSW from 
1890-1910 has a bias towards pro- 
viding the basics of food and 
shelter, clearing land and small 
scale mixed farming in the days 
before the widespread use of 
artificial fertilisers and tractor 
drawn machines. 

The result is tried and true, old- 
time skills and bush lore on such 
topics as squaring a gatepost, 
twisting barbed wire with a forked 
stick, making whitewash, 
building a slab hut, a pise house 
and windmill, harnessing horses 
and selecting sharpening and 
caring for bush and workshop 
tools like axes, adzes, planes, 
crosscut saws and scythes. 


The Illustrated Earth Garden 
Herbal 

Compiled by Keith Vincent 
Smith. 

Nelson, Melbourne, 1978, large 
format quality paperback, 157 
pages, 120 woodcuts, index. 
Price $9.00 posted. 

Text and illustrations from the 
old herbals covers 40 herbs, with 
modern commentary, growing 
tips and medicinal uses, glos- 
sary, bibliography herbal 
calendar and suppliers. 

Includes Dioscorides (60 AD), 
Pliny the Elder. (77 AD), John 
Gerard (1597), Nicholas Culpeper 
(1653) and John Evelyn (1699), 
Juliana Anicia Herbal (512 AD) 
and the Emperor Charlemagne’s 
list of herbs for the imperial 
gardens (872 AD copy). The 
Herbal makes a perfect gift for 
anyone in love with these beauti- 
ful, aromatic and useful plants. 


The Illustrated 
EARTH GARDEN 


A Herbal Companion 


Keith Vincent Smith 


٥ We try, we try very hard. We pasted in these 
captions for the cover of Earth Garden 39, but when the 
magazine was delivered they weren't there! Our 
printers had other ideas. Try to imagine them on the 
inside front cover at bottom left. 

Top left: Andy Frame holds a Reed avocado; at 
right: a “tree” of Peter Pedals’ bicycle wheel wind 
generators; below left: Stephen Pascoe with his car 
energy pack and; below, centre: Terry Burgess uses his 
drum cutter to make tree protectors. 


Earth Garden, started in 1972, 
is the original Australian jour- 
nal of self-reliance. It is 
intended as a friendly forum 
of practical ideas, shared 
knowledge, sources and 
alternatives. 

It’s about putting a roof over 
your head, growing your own 
food, using alternative energy 
and surviving — and thriving 
— in the city or the bush and 
the inner changes which fol- 
low when you are in tune with 
nature. 
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Front Cover 
Left: An urban food co-op — Peter Brown (at rear), his son 
Benjamin and Keir Smith (at front) sort out the vegies for 
members of their Balmain (Sydney) food buying group. 
Right: A rural community. Top — Communiversity members 
building the log ‘‘chalet’’ and below admiring the bush at their 
property at Geergarrow, near Grafton, NSW. 
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One extreme to another 


By Ray Hawthorne 
| started my ‘‘alternative lifestyle” by leaving the 
City of Perth (WA) and buying 26 acres of lovely, quiet, 
isolated peace at Toodyay, 90km north-east of Perth 
(see Earth Garden 33, page 13). That was two years ago 


and in iat time | have done a great deal at 
“Gwand ` — fencing, building, dam making, 
establishi a small orchard and, of course, a vegie 


garden, ali. gether having a thoroughly good time (see 
EG36, p 11). 

However, not all has been smooth sailing, mainly 
due to the climate. The summer here is very long, hot 
and dry! Some years it can be hot and dry from the end 
of October to May. To some the warm, fine weather may 
seem idyllic, but for me, and what | am trying to do, it is 
just too harsh. The winter here is very short and mild 
with most of the rain falling in June, July and August — 
about a 20 inch rainfall per year. 

| have often felt that Tasmania offers a good climate 
for self-sufficiency, with four distinct seasons. Possibly 
it’s a little cold for some people and for some plants. 
But after all, John Seymour, the ‘‘patron saint’’ of self- 
sufficiency, lives in a cool part of the world and seems 
to do very nicely. 

So in January this year | set forth to find our dream 
place. | went with an open mind, knowing that so many 
factors could influence my final choice. 

| disembarked from the ferry at Devonport and 
began straight away, going from one estate agent to the 
next, explaining what | wanted and listening to what 


The stable with its shingle roof. 


they had to offer. No luck there! | then moved on to 
Deloraine and then Launceston. Surprisingly, most of 
the agents in Launceston just didn’t want to know. | 
think possibly | may have been labelled a hippy or a 
greenie — there was a lot of ill feeling about the Franklin 
dam at that time. 

Its amazing how appearances can influence some 
people. It was only two years ago that | was clean 
shaven, with short hair, wearing a collar and tie and 
working from 9-5. At that time also, real estate was 
supposedly in a recession, yet along comes a person 
eager to buy and with cash in hand and the agents 
aren’t interested. It’s a funny world. 

| travelled down to Hobart and after three days 
found our place at Franklin, 50km south-west of Hobart 
(nowhere near the Franklin River). It’s an old, run-down 
place, consisting of 25 acres with an old, old house 
which needs lots of love and care, a barn, sheds anda 
lovely shingle roofed stable. 


The land is three-quarters pasture, divided into 
roughly six paddocks. The rest, along the top ridge, is 
forest with some lovely big pines, eucalypts and acacia. 

The block slopes from front to back up the hill with a 
northerly aspect, so important, especially in southern 
Tasmania. Directly behind the house is a five acre hay 
paddock which I’m told will return around 300-400 bales 
of good grass hay. Everyone who sees the place 
remarks on the hay paddock, so we’ve decided to call 
our new place ‘‘Hayfield’’. 


The house and sheds behind the spring. 


After buying the block I returned home with lots of 
photos to tell of my success. For those who don’t mind 
the cold there is quite a lot of land for sale in Tasmania 
at reasonable prices. It varies, of course, from rubbish 
to very good land. Depending on what you want, you 
should get something. 

| saw probably 40 blocks while | was there, many of 
which had been logged, with the large trees cut down 
and the branches lopped on site. Not a pretty sight. 
These blocks were cheap, approximately 50 acres for, 
say, $12,000. For a block of reasonable land with a few 
acres and an old house, you should expect to pay 


$20,000-$30,000, maybe less. Again it depends where 
you go. 

We have sold our place in Toodyay to the very first 
people who saw it, a young couple down from Pt 
Hedland. They were concerned it may be too cold for 
them! 

Tricia and | leave soon for Tasmania. Our new 
address will be ‘‘Hayfield’’, Smiley Road, Franklin, 
Tasmania 7113. We’d love to make contact with any EG 
people in that part of the world. | guess it will take a 
while to get used to such a different climate. Hope we 
can handle the cold! 


Three in a caravan 


By Judy Addison 


My two daughters — Wendy, aged eight and 
Debbie, aged five — fled from Sydney’s high rents three 
years ago and ended up here in St Helens, Tasmania, 
living in our 24ft caravan. 

At first we were solely dependent upon a 
supporting parent’s benefit, but as | prefer to earn my 
own living, | learnt to split scallops to supplement our 
income. 

As accommodation a caravan is fine so long as you 
can get out of it as often as possible, preferably to 
somewhere with trees and plants and bush sounds, to 
let your mind relax after the stress of living bottled up in 
a small space. 

When my ancient Holden ‘died’, | had to resort to 
my bicycle, dumped by a more prosperous local at the 
tip. An acquaintance gave me two old children’s cycles 
which, after a clean and general tightening-up, meant 
we all had transport with no more petrol bills or 
expensive repairs. The extra exercise is doing us all 
good too. 

Clothing seems to be a mixed business. The 
opportunity shops provide most of our winter woollies 
and T-shirts at incredibly cheap prices. Hand-me-downs 
are never refused — after all, they only end up on the 
dump otherwise. Jeans are an item | have to buy, 
because any second-hand ones are just too worn out 
already to last longer than a week on my two 
boisterously healthy children. 

Footwear is gumboots in wet, cold weather and 
thongs or bare feet in summer. 

As we don’t ‘go out’ anywhere, clothing is purely 
practical. 

Bedding is simply a doona and sheets — no 
blankets. We use our doonas all year long, just shaking 
down the feathers in hot weather. Nothing could be 
more useful or comfortable and we all sleep soundly 
under them. 

Our food is simple. Fried rice, lots of potatoes 
(cooked with skins intact), eggs, mince made into as 
many different things as imagination can dream up and, 
of course, lots of fresh fruit and vegetables. Due either 
to luck or good management, my children don’t like junk 
food, so there is no waste of money in that direction. 

A positive attitude is definitely needed at all times 
otherwise all is lost. Being a born optimist helps. lm a 
Sagittarian, so even when the moths fly out of the 
wallet, we just say: “Things can’t get any worse, 


they’ve got to get better.” 

At present we are living in a caravan park which | 
dislike, but until | can afford to acquire land of our own, | 
suppose | will just have to grin and bear it. There is 
absolutely no privacy in a caravan park and this is what | 
miss most. Gardens aren’t possible even if they were 
allowed and there is no room inside the caravan for any 
plants, apart from alfalfa sprouts in a jar. 

Living in a van is bearable in fair weather, but not 
too wonderful in the wet. There’s nowhere to put wet 
things, children are always underfoot and everyone 
gradually gets on each other’s nerves. At least | don’t 
have any worries about trying to furnish my abode as 
everything is built in, but how marvellous it would be to 
be able to go to the bathroom without having to ‘dress 
up’ and parade a couple of hundred yards, rain, hail or 
shine. 

We’ve become resigned to the fact that it is 
impossible to pack everything away. Most caravans just 
aren’t designed to hold the accumulation of bits and 
pieces which a family builds up over the years. So we 
get used to the oven being full of baking tins, frypan and 
pressure cooker and tins of powdered milk and other 
stores living under the table. 

Amusement is cheap — reading, walking, drawing, 
card games and good old Scrabble, as well as the 
inevitable television, when other distractions have been 
exhausted. 

We have to come to an agreement about what form 
of amusement we want at any one time. It’s impossible 
to do much with only one table about 2ft x 3ft and very 
limited floor space. My bed also doubles as the ‘lounge 
room’ whenever we want to watch TV, with the 
inevitable squabbles for space. 

We’re always ‘in each other’s pockets’, but | 
suppose it’s just a matter of adjustment. | don’t think | 
would feel happy in a large house after living in a 
caravan now for several years. | would want to fill up all 
that space, to feel snug and compact again. 

In the words of a wall plaque I was given: 

“Welcome! Although our home is quite a mess, 

Come in, relax, converse, 

It doesn’t always look like this, 

Sometimes it’s even worse (Eddie).’’ 

At least when we move house it isn’t the upheaval 
experienced by some people — we only need to tie 
everything down and change location. 


good life 


Scott and Helen Nearing 


Scott Nearing, the life-long socialist, pacifist and 
vegetarian who became the father and grandfather 
figure of the modern back-to-the-land movement, died 
at Forest Farm, Maine, USA in early September, 1983. 

He was aged 100. 

His early teaching and political life was stormy. In 
1909 Scott Nearing received his PhD degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania, which sacked him from 
teaching in 1915 for taking a stand against child labour. 
He was a socialist from 1917 to 1922, then a communist 
until he was expelled from the party in 1932 over one of 
his books. 

Scott Nearing was a perfectionist and stubborn 
individualist with a powerful intellect and conscience. 
He was the author of some 50 books, the first of which 
was Economy, published by Macmillan in 1908. 

At the height of the Depression in 1932, Scott and 
his wife Helen (now aged 79) left New York city to carve 
out a simple, self-reliant life in the Green Mountains of 
Vermont, in a stone house they built themselves, 
growing their own food and keeping no domestic 
animals. They described this frugal but rewarding 
lifestyle in their book, Living the Good Life, first 
published in 1954, a work which has influenced 
successive waves of city dwellers to follow a similar 
path. 

After 19 years there, Helen and Scott left Vermont 
because their neighbourhood was rapidly becoming a 
ski resort, and started all over again at Forest Farm, on 
Cape Rosier, a site chosen by suspending a pendulum 


over a map. For over 50 years they spent their days 
building, gardening, collecting firewood, growing 
blueberries for a cash crop (maple syrup was the cash 
crop in Vermont), writing books and playing music. The 
Maine story is told in Continuing the Good Life (see 
review). 

They ate no meat and drank no alcohol, tobacco or 
coffee, they used no chemical fertilisers but built up the 
soil with compost, they stored their summer crops to 
eat in winter, grew salads in their greenhouse and hand- 
dug a pond. Scott Nearing lived his long life according 
to his ideals and inspired thousands of others to do the 
same. He proved that a ‘‘dropout’’ from the mainstream 
of society could lead a constructive and valid existence. 


HUMAN TRUSTEESHIP 
By Scott Nearing 

We humans are living, conscious, aspiring, creative 
beings having varied faculties with which we can 
conceive, plan, construct, organise and change 
ourselves and our natural and social surroundings. So 
far as we are aware no other earth dwellers are so 
extensively equipped with qualifications which can 
enable them to build (and to destroy) so rapidly and 
effectively. 

Throughout the period of recorded history mankind 
has established villages, cities, nations and empires in 
which ideas, practices, artifacts and institutions have 
been thought out, built up and torn down. The sum total 
of man’s conceptions, discoveries, inventions and 
constructs existing at any period during the past five 
thousand years has given him a survival potential so 
decisive that he has been able to outlive natural rigours 
and social catastrophes, to compete successfully with 
other life forms and to multiply enormously, until he 
holds in his hands the power not only to utilise the 
materials and energies stored in nature’s treasure 
chest but also to kill or preserve, to domesticate or 
exterminate other living inhabitants of the planet — 
making the earth the kingdom of man. 

Having gained this power and established this 
ascendancy over other lives, mankind has become 
responsible for the earth and its future. At the point in 
history when human ascendancy was effectively 
established, it became man’s duty to use the earth, its 
materials and its energies for the well-being of all its 
inhabitants. In a word, man, with his power of life and 
death over his fellow beings, became a trustee, in duty 
bound to administer his trust. 

Man became trustee for the well-being of himself 
and those lives, human and sub-human, directly 
dependent upon him. 

Man became a trustee for the successive waves of 
humanity born on the planet. 

Man became trustee for the earth, its resources, 
and their efficient use and conservation. 

Man became trustee for the multitudinous forms of 
life with which he was in contact on the earth. 

Man also became trustee for the planet earth as an 
integral part of the solar system and of the expanding 
universe. 

As amember of the human race, | must join with my 
fellows in carrying out our human trusteeship. Failure to 
do my utmost in performing this task should hurt my 
conscience. That is what my conscience is for: to point 
the way | should go and warn when | leave the path of 
duty and responsibility. 


Each time a human being shrinks or retreats from 
the duties and responsibilities of his post, my 
conscience is uneasy. He and | were charged jointly to 
carry out a task which, as a result of our failure, must be 
neglected unless taken on by another. Each time 
mankind hesitates or slips backward in its effort to carry 
out its assignments as part of an expanding universe, 


Continuing the Good Life 
Helen and Scott Nearing, 
Schocken Books, New York, 1979, 

paperback, 194 pages, illustrated. 
Our copy from Self Sufficiency 
Supplies, 256 Darby Street, New- 
castle, NSW 2300. Price $9.20. Add 


Half a 
Century 


my conscience hurts, because humanity’s failure is 
also my failure, since | consider myself a responsible 
member of the team which we call the human race. 


Reprinted from The Conscience of a Radical, 
published by Social Science Institute, Harborside, 
Maine, USA 04642, 1967 (3rd printing). 
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Our simple recipe for apple sauce is to i Again, by Helen Nearing, EG16 (p 

wash the apples, cut the smaller ones steading 41). 

into quarters, the larger into eighths REAR 


(taking out the cores and any blemish or 
rot), put them in kettles (pots) with a 
minimum of water and cook until they 
soften up. We then pack the fruit in 
sterilised jars without processing them 
further. We seal the filled bottles and 
store them in the cellar. No sugar or 
other preservative has been added. 
When the apple sauce is eaten, if desired 
it may be sweetened with a little honey 
or maple syrup. 

This is an ‘‘open kettle’’ method — the 
simplest of the simple. Only occasionally 
one jar in perhaps fifty thus treated will 
ferment or mould and go to the compost 
pile. If this happens it is usually due to a 
cracked top or faulty rubber. At least 95 
per cent of the canned material thus 
stored in our cold cellar is perfectly good 
when used even after two years. 


We began experimenting with an 
alternative life pattern nearly half a 
century ago, in 1932. We were not young, 
but we were adventurous. Our first steps 
were tentative. As we proceeded, we 
became clearer in our thinking and surer 
that the course we were following was 
right for us. 

We were trying out a life style that was 
not new in history, but was new in our 
generation. We left city living, with its 
civilised polish and its murky poverty, 
and launched out into a simpler, more 
self-sufficient life in the country. 

Our general aim was to set up a use 
economy for ourselves independent of 
the established market economy and for 
the most part under our own control, 
thereby freeing ourselves from undue 
dependence on the Establishment. 

We wanted to provide ourselves with 
the economic means that would free at 
least a third of our time and energy to 
carry on our professional work and our 
interest in improving the social 
environment. 

Specifically, we have provided 
ourselves during more than four 
decades with the basic necessaries of 
life in exchange for a sufficient amount 
of planning, persistence and hard work. 


The next 30 years. Scott and Helen Nearing write 
about their self-reliant rural life, with its practical 
virtues — work, discipline, endurance, persistence, 
and its setbacks and rewards. Essential reading for 
anyone who is thinking of living in a community in the 
country. 

“There is a tendency nowadays to elbow a way 
through the mazes of a complicated life. Wisely and 
slowly is good advice. If you are running a relay race, 
it is not decided in the first few laps. Take your time. 
Ration your energies. Plan your operation carefully. 
Take one step at a time. Then prepare carefully for 
the next step. It pays in the long run.” 


PLEASE READ THIS CAREFULLY 

Land lines is a free service, res- 
tricted to current Earth Garden sub- 
scribers who wish to buy, sell, 
lease, caretake or seek land. It is 
not a lonely hearts column. 

Subscribers must include their 
name, surname and full address as 
proof of sincerity. They are respon- 
sible for checking all deals 
thoroughly. Please keep listings to 
50 words, plus the address. 


South-east Tasmania, Tasman 
Peninsula, a quiet 10 acre block, seven 
acres cleared, good soil and water, 
north-easterly aspect. Includes 
sandstone cliff and caves. Good road 
access all weather, power adjacent and 
phone passing within two months. 
Suitable for any temperate crop. | am 
asking $10,000 to help develop my 40 
acres next door. 

Please phone (002) 342138, or write 
Greg Sheppard, c/- 57 Arthur Street, 
North Hobart, Tasmania 7000. 


For sale, three blocks, five acres each, 
from $18,000, 25 miles west of Coffs 
Harbour, near Ulong, NSW. Eastern 
Dorrigo mountain country near proposed 
steam railway. Good soil, permanent 
creek water, power, gentle slopes. Good 
primary school, co-op and club locally 
and school bus to Coffs Harbour. Near ٨ 
acre block in Ulong, also available, with 
shed, outhouses, good soil, $9,500. 

Please contact Bill, John or Margaret 
Rhodes, Ulong, NSW 2450. Phone (066) 
54 5214. 


Wanted pioneers. We are selling 10 
shares at $8,500 each with one share per 
family unit in 159.2 ha property at 
Amamoor, near Gympie, Queensland. 
The property is mountainous, with 
patches of rainforest in the valleys, 
heavily timbered, numerous house sites, 
good dam potential, 50-60 inch rainfall 
annually and slightly acidic sandy loam 
soil. 

For information and to tell us about 
yourself, write to: Susan Orford, 22 
Woondooma Street, Bundaberg, Qld, 
4670. 


We are an active middle aged couple 
with a 13-year-old daughter. We are 
urgently seeking to join a rural com- 
munity in or near Victoria. Our interests 
are self sufficiency, permaculture and 
crafts such as pottery. We have a four 
wheel drive (Datsun Patrol), a caravan for 
temporary accommodation and limited 
funds. | am an ex-computer engineer and 
good at carpentry, metalwork, electrical 
wiring and have my own tools. 

We would be seeking to build or 
acquire permanent housing. If you might 
have room for us and are not strictly 
vegetarian or sectarian, please let us 
know as soon as possible. 

Yours truly, Frank Thorpe, 53 Nabilla 
Avenue, Seaford, Victoria 3198. Phone 
(03) 786 2661. 


For sale: 521 acres of natural bush, 
eucalypt and some rainforest, with 
magnificent views, two hours’ drive from 
both Brisbane and the Gold Coast. A 
three room wood cabin, with numerous 
fruit trees. There are many dams, flat 
areas and a spring. Ideal for couple, 
numerous people on a shared basis, ora 
company. Price $107,000. 

Ed and Gail Williams, C/- PO Elimbah, 
Qid 4516. Phone (071) 96 7562. 


Beautiful 40 acres at Cattai, only about 
40 miles from Sydney GPO. Part 
swampland, part arable and part rocky 
cliffs and sandy top land, the block is 
very private with excellent deep creek 


frontage. Phone available, but no 
electricity or town water (but permanent 
creek water). Reluctant sale at $60,000. 
Rodney and Marie Henderson, 98 
Taylor Street, Annandale, NSW 2038. 


For sale, with sweeping views to the 
Huon Pines two minutes away, half an 
hour from Hobart, 40 acres of natural 
bush, five acres cleared, the rest 
untouched, in Franklin, five minutes 
from Huonville in the centre of the Huon 
Valley. Three bedroom furnished 
cottage, pot belly stove, automatic 
washing machine, colour TV, beds, 
blankets, large fridge, electricity 
(kitchen sink isn’t installed). Sloping 
land has 30 fruit and nut trees, mudbrick 
chook pens, permanent water from 
springs which gravity feed two 1,000 
gallon tanks. Price $55,000. No offers. 

Write to M. Von der Decker, PO Box 89, 
Beaufort, Victoria 3373. 


North Coast: for sale 156 acres, 
approval for two deeds, 40 minutes to 
Macksville and beaches. 1. — 100 acres, 
high, frost-free, some rainforest, creek, 
plus 3,000,000 gal dam, lake, house site 
with power. Price $45,000. 2. — Approx 50 
acres, undulating, some flats, some 
forest; three bedroom timber, low 
energy design house to lock-up, power, 
septic, water tank, large shed (liveable), 
fenced house paddock, permanent 
creek and swimming hole. Price $60,000. 
Or — the lot for $100,000 negotiable. 
Friendly young neighbours, prefer one 
or two buyers, not crowds of 
shareholders. 

Phone (066) 66 0173, or write L. Keogh, 
PO Taylors Arm, NSW 2447. 
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Members are needed to establish a 
small rural community in the south-west 
of Western Australia. The main aim of 
the community is to establish a co- 
operative, self-reliant way of life, using 
low energy technology and to be 
environmentally conscious, caring about 
people and providing a supportive 
environment for our children. 

Membership is intended to be 
primarily residential and of the family 
nature, with children being seen as the 
inheritors of our community develop- 
ment. We would also encourage the 
spiritual development of the individual, 


_ the co-operative and the wider com- 


munity. Shares are presently $5,000. 
Interested people please contact 

Peter and Joanne Dorrington, 9 West- 

borough Street, Scarborough, WA 6019. 


Superb 12 acres in South Gippsland 
close to National Park and surf beaches, 
two dams, town water and permanent 
creek, three bedroom log cabin, blue- 
stone open fire and pot belly, separate 
recreation room 60ft x 30ft, carpeted. 
Engineering workshop, same size, 
established thriving business. Estab- 
lished vegie garden, chooks, fruit trees, 
hay shed, concrete tennis court. Peace- 
ful setting % mile from town. Price 
$95,000. 

K. and G. Holmes, Stewarts Road, Fish 
Creek, Victoria 3959. Phone (056) 83 2417. 


For sale: One of Australia’s leading 
health food stores, ideally located in the 
rapidly growing city of Lismore, northern 
NSW. Thriving business, returning 
annually 25% of asking price. Has grown 
by 200% over the last three years. 

For further information, please contact 
Fundamental Food Store, 140 Keen 
Street, Lismore, NSW 2480. Phone (066) 
21 6760. 


HOW 


WE MAKE CYDER 


IN TASMANIA 


As told by Geoff Tonta 
Dear Keith and Irene, 

Here is the article you asked Bob Magnus for on 
cyder making. 

Bob is up to his ears in it at the moment (work that 
is) and | was cajoled into doing it for you. Our Bob is a 
great little delegator. 

He is expanding his fruit tree enterprise in 
expectations of a big demand when the drought breaks 
and everyone has to replace the trees that died of thirst 
in the last few years. 

He is selling down at Salamanca Market, the big 
outdoor market in Hobart. Bob is running a stall with 
Anna Marie, who has her weaving. Bob drags along an 
incredibly picturesque spinning wheel and of course 
the tourists flock about him, as he sits and spins, 
dispensing sage advice on the growing and care of fruit 
trees — ‘‘Prune the daylites out of it for a coupla years, 
Id’Il be right.” 

| had this great friend of mine down for a visit, David 
Stephen, who is a founding member of the Organic 
Gardening and Farming Society here in Hobart and runs 
lots of Adult Ed courses and seminars on organic 
growing, so | arranged with Bob for a look over the 
Magnus Estate. 

This is not such a big deal actually, as Anna Marie 
has set up half their magnificent house as a weaving 
studio and it’s open to visitors (ie customers) most 
weekends. The house is superb, it's on a hill 
overlooking the Channel and Bruny Island (also my 
place as lam the next door neighbour). 


If you are in the area south of Hobart and wish to 
see one of the original ‘‘most beautiful places’’, drive 
down the Channel past Kingston and Snug and go 
through Woodbridge and up the Cygnet Road to Bob’s, 
it’s about a mile and you’ll see what it’s all about. 

So up I go with David and old Grumpy comes out 
with ‘‘Well, here at last. I’ve been waiting all afternoon 
and the least you can do is write this article for Earth 
Garden, cause you’re the bloody expert on wines and 
I’ve taught you how to do it now anyway.”’ 

After such a gracious request, who could refuse? 
Bob has got a really impressive setup and loves to show 
it all off, so David got the grand tour. | find his garden 
rather discouraging compared with my dozen fruit 
trees. The beggar has got two of everything known to 
man, and all thriving like mad. Sickening. 

Why he laid this cyder business on me is because | 
had a book on wines published years ago. 

When | was about 12 years old | guess | found an old 
book on winemaking on the local tip. Years later, I learnt 
that the book, A Butler’s Guide to Wine, published in 
1826, was very rare and one of the earliest works 
published in England on wine making. 

The trouble was that everyone was borrowing it to 
use as a recipe book and it was getting knocked around, 
so | arranged for it to be republished. It’s especially 
interesting as it was collected at a time when cottage 
life was still thriving and the Great Houses, which were 
still self-sufficient, made their own supplies of wine. 

| did a lot of research at the time into the history of 
wine, life in 18th century rural England and the changes 


Bob Magnus with the in- 
credible spinning wheel at 
Salamanca Market, Hobart. 


that occurred in the early 19th century. Few noticed the 
decline in self-sufficiency skills as Britain entered the 
“age of expansion’’. Improvements in transport, roads 
and canals brought a mobility that affected the whole 
rural scene. A journey to London that took five days in 
1750 could be accomplished in 24 hours by mail coach in 
1800. The canal system provided economic 
transportation for the masses, goods from the industrial 
centres and imports. Smaller innkeepers became little 
more than middlemen for the brewers and the spirit 
merchants. 

The butler was originally the cellarmaster, ie Bottler 
and the majority of alcoholic beverages drunk were 
made on the premises. The presence of alcohol gave 
some measure of freedom from harmful bacteria and 
very few people in the towns and villages were foolish 
enough to drink water. 

Bob and | also feel that the presence of a minimal 
amount of alcohol in a beverage provides a measure of 
defence against cholera and other pestilences, so we 
teamed up last year to make cyder. 

Now here in Tasmania, if there is one thing that 
there is lots of, it’s apples! When we first came down to 
Tasmania | thought an apple was, well, an apple. You 
got different sorts, | knew, but they were generally 
either okay or were all soft and floury inside, depending 
on your luck. 

My neighbour on the other side has 50 acres of 
apples mainly, though he was saying that there were 14 
different varieties of fruit on the place. Unfortunately a 
lot of the old varieties are being pulled out and replaced 
with the big ‘‘star’’ varieties such as Red and Golden 
Delicious. The old favourites, such as Sturmer, Cleo 
and Cox’s Orange Pippin are falling from favour. 

Sturmer is a superb cyder apple and a brilliant 
eating apple for the mature palate that prefers a tart, 
bitter apple. Over the months that the fruit are ripening, 
as each variety comes to its peak, are gastronomic 
delights. The Tasmanian climate really does produce a 
fruit (and a berry) that is far superior to those grown ina 
hotter climate. 

Unfortunately, most of the Sturmer crop does not 
get to market (they want a sweet apple) and is pressed 
for apple juice. It’s criminal really. The price hardly 
covers the cost of picking, so of course those trees are 
gradually being pulled out and replaced with the current 
fashion. 

| suppose you could get a big press and bash about 
crushing the things. I was talking to a friend who worked 
on a farm in Somerset where they had a sort of circular 
trough that a horse dragged a roller around in, 
squashing out the juice that way. If you had tons of 
apples, bottles and enthusiasm you could make a 
trough, train a horse and all that ... But we — old Bob 
and | — go over to the crushing factory and buy the 
juice. 

What you would get if you did this in the city | don’t 
know. | was told that most of the orange juice about 
comes in from Israel in 44 gallon drums as a thick, 
reddish paste. It’s probably a lie, though. 

Last year Bob went over and got a couple of four 
gallon drums filled. This year we got a bit more 
enterprising and decided to do the thing properly. 

| have a mate down here who is heavily involved in 
growing mussels, mainly because he has a water 
frontage and likes mucking about in boats. As floats for 
his mussel lines, he got hold of some huge plastic 
drums, the kind they import olives in, with about 40 
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Farmer Bob Magnus — as happy as a sunflower! 


gallon capacity. So | borrowed a couple of those. 

Bob’s contribution was to go and get the juice from 
the apple squashing factory and run the gauntlet of 
factory hands making hurtful comments about 
“drunken hippies’’. Well, that’s what they did /ast year. 
But the 40 gallon drum stunned them into silence. When 
he went back the next week with the other one, he 
became an object of awe and admiration. 

So we were then faced with the most difficult part of 
the operation — getting the 40 gallon drum (10lbs per 
gallon, ie 400lbs) down off the truck and up onto a bit ofa 
stand. 

How to get a 44 gallon drum off a truck 

Put two planks down as a ramp for the drum to roll 
down. Tie a rope to the cabin end of the tray somehow 
and pass it under the barrel and around the drum. Stand 
behind the drum and push it onto the ramp holding the 
rope. 

A substantial leverage is gained and the barrel can 
be carefully lowered down the incline by someone 
standing on the truck. Get someone to stand next to the 
thing and steady it. Just don’t let anyone stand in front 
of the ramp in case the rope breaks. 

So much for the technical stuff. Next try to get the 
drum up onto a stand about the height of a bottle so the 
stuff will siphon out right to the bottom. 

What we had obtained was a large quantity of fruit 
juice. The first step is to kill any yeasts or bacteria in it. 
We got some Campbden tablets (sodium 
metabisulphite), which produce sulphur dioxide, and 
added them to kill any wild yeasts already at work in the 
juice. Bob and | made separate calculations on the right 
amount needed for 40 gallons. and settled on a handful 
of tablets. پو‎ 

This was left for a couple of days to get stuck into 
the bacteria, then the drum was sealed with an airlock. 
A bottleful of the juice was set up with some commercial 
general purpose wine yeast in a warm place and left till 
it started to bubble or ferment. We chucked that into the 


big barrel and away she went. 

You can get lots of different types of yeast — port, 
reisling, champagne and sauterne and each gives the 
product a distinct flavour. They also control the alcohol 
level. Champagne yeast is an interesting one. It has 
been especially bred to give a high alcoholic content. 
Think of a herd of cattle, or a hive of bees, in a confined 
space. They start out from a small nucleus, breed like 
crazy until all the food is gone and then die. So it is with 
champagne yeast. 

Some yeasts are prized for their flavour (port), or 
their hardiness (all purpose) or their resistance to 
alcohol (champagne). ‘‘The night they invented 
champagne” does sound crazy, but champagne yeast 
was invented and perfected to give the high alcohol 
effervescent style of wine. If you are really interested in 
making wine, the best text is First Steps in Winemaking, 
by J. J. Berry. 

So the barrel is up on a pile of bricks in the sun 
(Tasmanian winter) to keep the brew warm (black plastic 
drum absorbs the heat) and an airlock is fitted to the cap 
and it goes bubble ... bubble for six weeks or so. 

Bob said that in northern New South Wales, where 
God would live, but he can’t afford to buy in, the stuff 
takes just a few days! Anyway, it takes until the stuff 
stops bubbling, then a week or so to be sure and to get 
around to washing out the bottles. 

We needed about 20 dozen bottles per barrel (work 
out for yourself how much to buy in a hotel, full). Don’t 
get caught like I did, washing about half the bottles then 
getting distracted by a cow in the Vedgies, only to have 
old Grumpy come screaming up the drive with his 10 
dozen gleaming, sparkling bottles and give him the 
pleasure of grizzling and moaning while frantically half- 
washing the other five dozen bottles. 

We use old cyder or beer bottles and cap them with 
a hammer-and-punch thing. It’s a smooth operation. 
Bob gets the siphon going, a bit of wire wrapped around 
the plastic tube (1⁄2 or % inch) to keep the end about six 
inches off the bottom, where it’s all sludge. You can get 
a “pectic enzyme” which settles all the cloudy stuff, but 
we didn’t. 


The magnificent Magnus Estate in the snow. 


He fills the bottles and | put each bottle on a wood 
block, five year old Katie puts a top in place and | whack 
it with the hammer-and-punch. Takes a couple of hours. 

Oh yes, before we put the cyder in the bottle, we 
put in one teaspoon of sugar to make it a bit fizzy in the 
bottle, otherwise it would be flat. 

There’s a bucketful of yeast left as sediment. Don’t 
feed it to your sow as | did, thinking it would be full of all 
kinds of good vitamins and such. | suppose it is, but it’s 
also full of alcohol. What happens is, the old eyes roll 
back into the head and Piggy sprawls unconscious in 
the mud. Not so bad, but the next day — a pig witha 
hangover is nota pretty sight! | am firmly convinced that 
it gets rid of worms though. 

Now for that little extra bit of class. You have to 
have a label. Make up a good design, one that may be 
coloured if you like. When you go out visiting, you take 
along a couple of bottles with coloured-in labels and 
astound everyone with your ingenuity. Also, if it doesn’t 
have a label, no one will touch the stuff with a 10 foot 
pole for some reason. 

That’s how we make cyder in Tasmania. 

Best wishes, Geoff. 
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WOODSIDE HERBS 
Suppliers of useful and old world plants 

Marilyn O’Dowd, RMC 100C, Georges River Road, 
Kentlyn, via Campbelltown, NSW 2560. Phone (046) 
25 3086. Nursery open Monday to Saturday, from 10 am 
to 4 pm (closed Sunday). 

Woodside Herbs was established as a wholesale 
nursery supplying exotic, old fashioned and culinary 
herbs eight years ago and is now one of the largest 
suppliers of herbs in Australia. 

Many medicinal plants suited to Sydney’s climate 
are grown, including insect repellents. Marilyn O’Dowd, 
the owner of Woodside Herbs, is a practising herbalist 
who studied with Dorothy Hall and is able to give 
specific uses for the medicinal herbs (and also 
warnings where necessary). 

The nursery is now open for retail customers who 
are welcome to wander through the shadehouses and 
growing areas. 

Mail order: A mail order list of 500 varieties is 
available for 60 cents including postage. Deliveries by 
truck are made regularly throughout the Sydney 
metropolitan area and many country areas. Orders, both 
wholesale and retail, are sent to any part of the country 
by rail or post. 


come 
a-werting? 


They’re called werters and they’re most often 
young people seen planting trees or repairing fences — 
and having fun doing it — at weekends. Now there’s a 
clue! 

The word wert was coined by Tim Cox, founder and 
president of the Australian Trust for Conservation 
Volunteers (ATCV), from the initials of Weekend 
Residential Tasks. You wouldn’t be surprised to hear 
the refrain ‘‘Who’ll come a-werting’’ around the 
campfire on farms, forests or State and National Parks, 
or wherever else one werts. 

In fact, the whimsical echidna which is the motif of 
the ATCV may possibly soon be christened ‘‘Willie the 
Werter’’. Because the echidna is at home in the rotting 
materials on the floor of the forest, he is a good symbol 
for the balanced environment, Tim Cox says. 

The ATCV has grown strongly over its first 14 
months, restoring and improving the Australian natural 
environment in many ways. At a recent wert at the 
Latrobe University Wildlife Reserve, members planted 
334 trees over one weekend in August. Werting also 
covers activities such as repairing bushfire damaged 
fences, restoring historic farm buildings, weeding the 
bush using the Bradley method, building walking tracks 
and bird hides and clearing up dumped rubbish. There 
are also ‘‘national tasks’’ lasting one week during 
holidays (this is called tasking). 

“ATCV is becoming increasingly known to 
landholders who need assistance in conservation 
matters,’’ says Tim Cox in the latest issue of 
Conservator, the ATCV’s magazine. ‘‘An increasing 
number of tasks are being worked, so Victoria must be 
benefiting. Now many more volunteers are needed to 
make their contribution. 

“This contribution may not be seen by many 
people, but most volunteers will be able to proudly 
show their next generation where they contributed. | 
know this pleasure myself from experience on our farm, 
where | can show trees 10 metres high, which we 
planted 14 years ago.” 

The ATCV needs both werters to volunteer for tasks 
(under the guidance of a trained task leader) and 
landholders who require tree planting and other work to 
be done. They would also like to expand into New South 
Wales and other States apart from Victoria. 

If you are interested in the bush, the trees, the open 
air and perhaps learning a skill while making new 
friends, you should go a-werting with them. 
Membership is $10.00 a year, from ATCV, PO Box 412, 
Ballarat, Victoria 3350. Or phone them in Melbourne (03) 
546 4740 or Ballarat (053) 32 7490. 
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An ATCV team lear a walking track in the wenn 


National Park at Cape Schanck, Victoria. 


TO PLANT A TREE 


When all the agitators, left and right manipulators 

Have you going round in circles, and no one has 
the key. 

When the issues that surround you, discourage 
and confound you. 

Just go out today my friend and plant a tree. 

Planta tree, plant a tree. 

Just go out today my friend and plant a tree. 


We need all the generations to keep re-stocking 
our plantations 

To keep our forests growing and our vital rivers 
flowing. 

Where expertise has blundered and left our planet 
plundered. 

Be a friend to earth, go out and planta tree. 

Plant a tree, planta tree. 

Be a friend to earth, go out and planta tree. 


It’s a positive reaction to the fighting of the 
factions. 
And it all begins with simply you and me. 
For earth for our survival, there must be a great 
revival 
Of all the people who will love and plant a tree. 
Plant a tree, plant a tree. 
For earth, for our survival, there will be a great 
revival, 
So, we'll gather all the people who will love and 
planta tree. 
Elaine Meldrum, 
Berri, SA. 
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Trees for fire protection 


By Peter van Haeff 


It won’t be long before those of us who live near the 
bush will be watching and sniffing the air for signs of 
smoke. Of course, thanks to the recent good rains, 
conditions this summer won’t be as dangerous as in the 
last couple of years. 

The unimaginable savagery of bushfires was shown 
once again in last summer's devastating Ash 
Wednesday blazes in Victoria and South Australia. 

The bush is easily set alight, but it is not nearly as 
quick to burn as an open paddock of dry grass, which is 
more exposed to the sun and wind. | have seen fires 
raging in an open paddock and then slowing to a 
controllable blaze once it reached the bush, where the 
trees provide shade and reduce wind speed and thus 
cut down the intensity of the fire. 

For this reason, not having any trees or shrubs 
around your house can be a fire hazard. This is not to 
say, however, that we should have the bush growing 
right up to our doorstep. This may be very nice and 
quite safe in some areas, such as the tropics, but in 
other areas more prone to summer bushfires it can be 
hazardous. Some native shrubs and trees have fibrous 
bark or oil bearing leaves. which literally explode in a 
fire. Some examples are Melaleuca, Leptospermum and 
eucalypts. 

Smooth-barked eucalypts, that shed their bark in 
flakes are relatively safe as their foliage is well up above 
the ground, the smooth bark will not burn, and as long 
as there are no inflammable bushes below, crown fires 
are almost impossible. 

Shrubs such as Callistemon and banksias are safe 
when isolated and kept free of dried ground debris. 

Wattles are especially useful for reducing fire 
hazard. Most of us who own open fireplaces or slow 
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combustion stoves know how hot and how quickly the 
wood of wattle burns. However, the foliage and stem of 
a living wattle does not burn readily. Also most wattles 
have very fine feathery foliage, which rots away quickly 
after falling to the ground, so there is very little 
combustible material beneath them. 

By contrast, eucalypts drop their leaves all year 
round and especially in dry seasons. Some of them, 
such as the stringybarks, have fibrous bark which 
ignites easily while other gum trees shed their bark 
annually in long ribbons which fall to the ground as well 
as getting caught up in branches. These ribbons of bark 
when ignited and borne on the wind become firebrands 
and are a major hazard. 

Of the introduced plants, conifers are extremely 
dangerous to have around your house during a fire. 
Deciduous trees are useful for fire protection and also 
provide the added bonus of cool green leafy canopies in 
summer and beautiful red and gold autumn tints and, 
after shedding their foliage, they allow the life-giving 
rays of the winter sun to filter through. 

As long as there is no combustible material 
underneath them, strategically planted fire-resistant 
trees and shrubs will act as a natural barrier and help 
deflect fire over your house. It is important to space the 
trees so that there is no continuous line of flammable 
trees from bush to house. 

A large number of fires are a direct result of 
escapes caused by private landholders burning off. 
Burning off may be quite acceptable if correctly timed 
during the cooler months, but ill-conceived and belated 
attempts at protective burning without regard to the 
possibility or likelihood of escape cause major damage 
every year. 


Above: Mrs Mervinia Masterman and her children set out in the buggy for 


tree watering in the 1930s. 
At right: Mrs Masterman, still active today in her 80s. 


5O years of planting trees 


INTRODUCING MRS MASTERMAN 
By Armin Ptak 

The sight of an elderly lady hammering in a crowbar 
to plant a tree on the limestone is something which will 
always remain in my memory. 

It is an awful job to plant trees in the shallow soil 
here at Undalya. You have to crack that crust to give the 
tree a chance. Mrs Masterman has been planting trees 
here for 50 years. | am grateful that she gave me that 
advice — though | still always wish it was easier! 

When Mrs Mervinia Masterman and her husband, 
John, a beekeeper, arrived here in the 1930s she didn’t 
like the barren landscape she saw, so she began to 
plant trees. If she had not planted so many trees since 
then, it would still be rather desert-like for those of us 
who are her neighbours. 

Now they are both in their 80s, yet Mrs Masterman 
still manages her household, her ducks, does some 
gardening and looks after young trees, while her 
husband is an active beekeeper and queenbreeder. 

| have had many talks with Mrs Masterman and also 
introduced her to Earth Garden. Despite her busy life, 
she decided to write this story herself, so that younger 
readers in a similar environment can find out what they 
can reasonably expect from their efforts. | helped by 
doing the typing for her and also by taking the photos of 
some of the trees she has planted. 

When | approached Mrs Masterman about the dates 
and details of her tree plantings, to show that the 
appreciation of nature is an ongoing business with 
humanity, | knew all about the toil involved in it. Her 
report is very much to the detail and rather calmly 
mentions losses and obstacles as if they were nothing 
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much. 

Imagine you had just arrived in Undalya in 1933 from 
a nice place in England (or anywhere in northern Europe 
for that matter), where trees start growing in clogged up 
gutters and young trees need no watering if planted 
during the cool time of the year. The shock of the 
unrelenting hot, dusty summer must have been very 
painful. There was no shade, as can be seen in old 
photographs from the period. The old comforts must 
have seemed far away. 

At first, Mrs Masterman concentrated on pines, but 
later she grew to appreciate the Australian native trees. 
She inspired many other people, most of whom did 
plant some trees, but never as many as she did. 

| admire Mrs Masterman for her practical approach 
to the problems which still plague vast parts of South 
Australia. 

If you find it hard to turn your wishes into reality, be 
assured, that with patience and time on your hands it 
can be done. If we find after 50 years that there is one 
dreaded spot where our plantings won’t grow, we can 
perhaps excuse ourselves and be happy with what has 
survived elsewhere. 

To those of us who have the feeling that our drive at 
restoring nature makes us appear rather odd, it can be 
said that it is always good to be in pursuit of the good 
things in life. The neighbour who proudly tells us while 
we are watering trees on hot days: ‘‘I killed a great many 
more trees than 1 ever planted, they take all the 
goodness out of the ground!’’ will either fade into 
insignificance sooner or later, or will be converted. 

If we take a stand on the right issue, we will be very 
likely to succeed. It has happened at Undalya and 
elsewhere. 


TREE PLANTING AT UNDALYA 
By Mervinia Masterman 

This village with its unusual name is situated in a 
beautiful valley below a range of low hills by the River 
Wakefield in South Australia. Before white men came, 
tribes of Aborigines camped here and called the place 
Undoolya, meaning place of shade. 

When John and | first made our home here in 1933 
the surrounding countryside had been thoroughly 
cleared for cultivation, except for the range of hills to 
the south west, where the natural cover of blue gums 
(Eucalyptus leucoxylon) and peppermint box (E. 
odorata) grew plentifully. 

It was surprising that for a stretch of over five miles 
along the Wakefield there were very few river red gums 
(E. camaldulensis). Probably the big trees had all been 
cut for railway sleepers and posts. 

The river forms deep pools and shallows trickle 
between, but never runs dry in this area in the hottest 
summer. We only had 12 acres of land at the time but 
John, being a beekeeper, was keen to plant some trees 
and we made a Start with red gums in 1934. We very 
soon lost some of them from torrential winter floods, 
but some of them are now fine trees. Black box (E. 
largiflorens) from the River Murray followed and were 
also buried by floods, but some survived. 


In 1941 we experimented with lemon-scented gum 
(E. citriodora) grown from seed by John. We had many 
losses from sharp frosts in winter, but some survived 
and we kept on experimenting and encouraging others. 
All these young trees in this district need watering 
during the hot summer months in South Australia when 
there is no rain often from November to April or May and 
the temperature soars up to 45°C. The soil on the 
limestone, being very shallow, dries up rapidly in our 
district. 

John was away a great deal with his beehives so 
watering the trees fell to me. As | had no truck at that 
time, | carried two tins of water on the back of my sulky 
and set out with the children after school to go the 
rounds. 

We acquired a small farm in 1939, just before the 
war, and as there was So little shade for the stock in the 
paddocks, we planted shade trees in corners and along 
roads where they could be protected. Native trees do 
seem to be the most satisfactory in this dry country, 
though we tried poplars, ashes and willows. These were 
badly eaten by beetles and other pests. 

Athel trees and carobs grow very slowly but make 
fine trees in time. Sugar gums (E. cladocalyx) from the 
Flinders Ranges, where the rainfall is higher, and other 
species from higher rainfall areas, often fail in our 
intense summer heat. The tuart gums (E. 
gomphocephala) from Western. Australia grew well and 
flowered profusely but were killed by borers. They need 
sandy soil and sea air. 

In 1952 to celebrate the Coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth we decided to devote a patch of hillside to a 
plantation of Aleppo pines, which are suited to our dry 
heat. The land was full of tough weeds that had to be 
cleared, it then had to be ploughed and fenced with wire 
netting against stock and rabbits.. 

A friend, Marjorie Powell, helped with the 
preparation for planting with a- rotary hoe. We planted 
100 trees the first year and 200 trees in succeeding 
years. These were watered fortnightly for the first two 
years during the dry months (November to April or 
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longer) and losses replaced. They grew well and have 
formed a good shelter belt, but Aleppo pines are too 
knotty to be valuable for timber. Watering this time was 
done from a tank ona utility. 

About this time the visit to South Australia by the 
late Dr Richard St Barbe Baker promoting the Men of the 
Trees, a world association, greatly stimulated the 
interest in growing trees. The Forestry Department 
helped with a seminar and the Coolibah Club was 
formed for active tree planters in the rural areas, so that 
members could meet, visit plantations and discuss 
problems. This has been most helpful and instructive. 
Members look forward to these picnic meetings. 
Councils also have been glad for the help and advice 
given to them and also for the help in planting roadside 
trees in suitable areas undertaken by Coolibah 
members. 

The CWA in South Australia has also encouraged 
their members to promote tree planting and the schools 
have for many years organised Arbor Days at which the 
children are instructed in tree planting and help with the 
work. Follow-up care in weeding and watering the 
young plants for the first hot seasons is often sadly 
neglected! 

Many tree planters now grow their own trees from 
seed and some have generously donated these for local 
plantings. 

With this 1982-83 Australian Year of the Tree, groups 
in rural areas have taken up the call for Greening 
Australia and joined in the work of planting. Coming into 
Undalya now — the Place of Shade — it is very 
satisfying to note, after 50 years, how well our small 
efforts have succeeded. 
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Red gums planted by the River Wakefield in 1934, with 
some black box added later. 


The self built house 


lan and Kerry Molloy, of Longlea Forest, near 
Strathfieldsaye, Victoria, were the first family to build 
and move into their mudbrick home under the Sel/f-Build 
Housing Scheme of the Ministry of Housing in Victoria. 

After all their hard work, it must have been a proud 
moment for them when they received their Certificate of 
Occupancy in September almost as thrilling as 
owning their own home at last! 

Already 60 families have been approved as owner 
builders under the Scheme and many mudbrick homes 
are at lock-up stage. Applications are now open for a 
further 60 homes in this innovative scheme which can’t 
be praised too highly. 

For further information, contact the Ministry of 
Housing, 250 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne, Victoria 3000, 
which is now issuing a regular Se/f Help Newsletter for 
self builders and ‘‘urban homesteaders’’. Further 
details in Earth Garden Nos 35 and 38. 


By Kerry Molloy 

Our dream began 10 years ago, when we were 
engaged and, like most couples, the idea of having our 
own home wasn’t a dream, but an expectation. 

Although we met in the city, we were both born in 
the country, so our instincts (and our common sense) 
led us back. Four years later, when our first child Dion 
was born, we decided to settle in the Bendigo area. 


We had seen many styles of homes but the most 
logical to us and the one with love built in seemed to be 
mudbrick. We heard many stories of how cheap it was, 
how much fun it would be — and lots of other fairytales 
too! 

Then came reality. Money was hard to come by and 
our second boy, Jesse, was on the way. The only thing 
we could do was dream, so we would often drive into 
the bush at weekends with the kids and draw plans in 
the dirt. It was as close as we could get. 
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Then in April 1980 we were told about some land for 
sale on vendor terms. We hadn’t even seen the land, 
but the price seemed right, so we took off like a couple 
of excited kids going to a party. It was almost as if we 
had put in our order, for here in front of us was five 
acres of uncleared, beautiful natural bush. 

The reason the bush was untouched was because 
we were Standing in a sanctuary. There is a covenant on 
the land which does not allow for dogs, cats, trail bikes 
and fences. This seemed unreasonable at first, 
especially for a young family, but sitting on a log 
watching kangaroos and magnificent birds go by we 
quickly decided these demands were nothing. So we 
signed up, committed to our bush block heart, soul and 
purse-strings. 

At first we decided to build a bark hut and move in 
straight away to save some money. This is where we 
really struck trouble, Like many other people we did not 
realise just how many restrictions are laid down by local 
councils. We were kicked out within six months — 
politely — but in that time we had learnt some valuable 
lessons about living without electric power and carting 
water, in other words in doing without ‘‘mod cons’’. 

The greatest hardship of this period, it seemed to 
us, was trying to sleep at night with a family of half a 
dozen possums. They must have had good watches 
because they would come in promptly at 10 minutes to 3 
each morning. Of course this is just part of the fun of 
living in the bush. 

But miracles still happen, In April 1982 we first heard 
about the Se/f-Build Scheme run by Victoria’s Ministry 
of Housing. Misfortunes happen too. The day we were 
to be interviewed lan was retrenched from his job and 
then severely sprained his ankle. Well, we were 
interviewed and were given some hope of being 
accepted, so lan began madly looking for work as we 
were determined not to miss this once in a lifetime 
chance. 


“Having only a $7.00 saw, a $4.00 level, a 
tape measure and a hammer from K-Mart, we 
proceeded on to the next miracle.”’ 


One of the important details of the scheme is that 
your income should not be more than $300 a week. Asa 
labourer, lan would earn more than this, so he looked 
for work in another field. He was lucky to get a job as a 
cleaner, starting at 4 every morning and finishing at 
lunch-time. This meant that he had the afternoon free 
every day for making mudbricks, so for the next five 
months we got very fit, muscles-on-muscles, and very, 
very tired. 

All of this was still in the anticipation that we would 
be accepted for the scheme. It was an exciting day 
when we were finally granted our loan. It’s hard to 
explain to a 5 and a 3 year old why their parents are 
running about patting mudbricks and kicking their heels 
in the air — but we think they understood. 

In making our mudbricks, which we call ‘‘muddies’’, 
we found it easiest to work in a small pit, filling it with 
water brought in buckets from the dam 100 yards away. 
We sprinkled earth from the shovel, trampling it with our 
feet, then shovelled it into the middle of the pit. Each 
quantity made about 40 mudbricks. Our mudbrick 
moulds were made of steel and measured 10ins x 12ins 
x 6ins, making bricks which weighed about 40Ib. 

On the scheme we had a reputable mudbrick 
builder as a consultant, which was comforting, knowing 
there was someone to back us up when it was needed. 
We poured the footings on November 13, 1982 and the 
frame was up within a week. Next we started the pine 
ceiling, which was completed in about five days. The 
electrician then came and put in all the wiring through 
the ceiling. We then laid builder’s paper, battens, 
insulation and finally the galvanised iron roof. 

Most owner builders know that you should have a 
punch when working with galvanised iron, but our 
budget was so low that we didn’t have one. We were 
glad when we got to the end and lan still had his thumbs 
intact, even if it was minus the nails. 

We stained all the timber with linseed oil to protect 
and finish off the ceiling. Then we started the gruelling 
and frustrating job of building a floor of red (fired) 
bricks. We laid two bricks high around the frame for the 
damp-course and also as a level for the floor. 
Considering that the floor area was nearly level we still 
had to lay 60 yards of blue sand and compact it down. 
That cost us $300, so the slope is worth thinking about 
when you are looking at land. 

On top of this we laid down builder’s plastic, then 
mixed a slurry of 6-1 (six parts of sand to one of cement) 
and started putting down the floor. There was still only 
the two of us. Having no wheelbarrow and mixing slurry, 
carrying water 200 yards in buckets and working in 
blistering heat we both thought we were dying. lan lost 
a stone in a fortnight and | began to feel ill, only to 
discover that in seven months’ time | would be my old 
self again and we would have a small addition to the 
family! 

Having the roof for shade was a real blessing 
because this stinker of a job took us five long weeks. 
There was much rejoicing at the end. We then borrowed 
a Furfy water tank, saturated the bricks, and poured a 
sloppy slurry mix over them, pushing in the grout witha 
squeegee, then lightly sweeping off the excess. The 
results of this method were excellent and we only had 
to scrub the bricks lightly with acid to bring back the 
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beautiful red colouring. 

We decided to do our stud walls next as we would 
have more chance of catching a breeze and more light 
to work by without the mudbrick walls up. Having only a 
$7.00 saw, a $4.00 level, a tape measure and a hammer 
from K-Mart, we proceeded on to the next miracle. 
Using 4 inch concrete nails to secure the stud walls to 
the brick floor and with little knowledge to work with, we 
built the “amenities area”. To our surprise the doors 
were in the correct places and the walls were as solid as 
a rock. 

For the frame we used oregon, because it’s easy to 
work with and doesn’t buckle. Pine lining was used for 
the interior walls as the ‘‘muddies’’ would take up 10 
inches in width, whereas the stud walls were only 4 
inches wide, allowing quite a difference in the room 
sizes. Not being a scholar (but definitely a gentleman), 
lan is one for really putting his back into the work — but 
we found it pays in some cases to read up on how to do 
it beforehand. 

In January 1983 we moved into a caravan so we 
could be on the job, but once again this was difficult 
without power and water. Then we began laying the 
‘‘muddies’’ around the amenities area and, boy, was it 
exciting to see our bathroom, toilet, laundry and pantry 
take shape. 

All our windows and doors were secondhand. When 
we got to a window, lan would lean the window on the 


The kitchen counter is supported by mudbricks. 


mudbricks and | would say either ‘‘left’’ or ‘‘right’’ until 
it looked fine from inside. This very technical method 
was perfect and we’re still not sure why we needed that 
tape measure. 

As we were to have a six foot verandah around the 
north and east of the house, we put in very large 
windows because we didn’t want a home that was so 
dark that we would have to put the lights on continually. 
We put a clear glass skylight in the kitchen, which 
makes it cheerful even on the dullest days. Our living 
area, including the kitchen, was enclosed next, this 
room being 33ft long by 20ft wide. 

We could see the end in sight, with only two 
bedrooms to go, and they were finished within three 
weeks. We moved into our new mudbrick house in the 
first week in May, but there was still a lot of finishing off 
to be done. 

It was absolutely great being in the Ministry 
scheme. We had the money to go ahead and buy the 
materials, so all we needed was strong backs and 
plenty of enthusiasm. Our loan from the Ministry was 
$20,000. It sounds quite a lot, but we found we had a very 
tight schedule, with the cost of power, plumbing, timber 
and many other hidden extras. We know from 
experience that we could never have done it on our own 
— well, perhaps we could eventually, but we wanted to 
be young enough to be able to rock our own rocking 
chairs without needing someone to push them. 

Paying back the loan is also not going to cripple us 
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or force us to sell as repayments are kept to not more 
than 25% of our income. It’s certainly one of the 
brightest schemes any government has come up with, 
helping in such a basic need as supplying a home for 
first time buyers. 

To keep within our budget, our home is 
approximately 12 squares, plus 4 squares of verandah, 
but we have designed it to allow for extensions in the 
future. 

All this has been a family affair, so we thought we 
would finish off with each member telling us how they 
feel about their home: 

Jesse, aged 4: “I like everything in it, our fire, our 
bench ... everything in it.” 

Dion, aged 6: ‘‘I think it’s great.” 

lan: “Its a masterpiece.” 

Kerry: “Ws got everything a home needs — 
warmth, love and a welcome.” 


ADOBE CASITA 
By Fred Beach 

Last summer we built a mudbrick Casita as an 
unattached extension to our house. It is the New 
Mexico round adobe (mudbrick) design reprinted in the 
review of Shelter in Earth Garden No 10. 

Our house is post-and-beam with wide verandahs 
all around and I have wanted for some time to build a 
structure which is load bearing without weather 
protection. 

Massive vigas (roof beams) and 3⁄4 inch planks are 
carrying four inches of mud roof. My first go at sealing 
the mud roof with a waterproof cement was a failure. 
When the weather breaks, | intend to try again with two 
coats of a bitumen product with a light membrane 
(shade cloth) sandwiched between. 

Fred Beach is an owner builder who lives in 
Maryborough, Victoria, and a field supervisor with the 
Self-Build Housing scheme run by the Ministry of 
Housing, Victori 


EARTH BUILDING COURSES 

At Moora Moora Co-operative, Dr Robert Rich has 
one day earth house building courses, price $25.00 per 
day, on the second Saturday of each month. Contact 
Bob at PO Box 214, Healesville, Victoria 3777. 

At Lawson, in the Blue Mountains of NSW, lan 
Factor is teaching mudbrick building on Saturdays. 
Contact lan at 28 Adelaide Street, Lawson, NSW 2783. 
Phone (047) 59 2194. 
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Brother Christopher with mudbrick footings during a demonstration at the rece 
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THE MUDDIES MANUAL 
The building of the monastery of the Blessed Virgin Mary at Stroud, NSW 

Hand-written and illustrated by Brother Christopher (Chris Nash) 

Large format, 68 pages. Price $5.00, plus $1.00 postage, from ‘‘The 
Friary’’, PO Box 96, Kenmore, Qld 4069. Copies should be ready by 
Christmas, 1983. 

“Mudbricks always seem to open a few eyes. Sometimes people 
find it all too simple to be true, but that’s exactly what it is! Just a solid 
mud wall, but protected from two things: (1) rising dampness and (2) 
driving rain. 

“‘Mudbrick buildings exist in almost every country in the world — 
which also means every climate 77 

We're privileged to be able to print these extracts from The Muddies 
Manual. The Muddies were the gang of workers who built the hermitage 
of the brothers of the Society of St Francis and the monastery for the 
sisters of the Community of St Clare at Stroud, NSW. Chris, a former 
architecture student, also contributed to the design of this remarkable 
cluster of mudbrick buildings. Part of the story was told in The mudbrick 
monastery (Earth Garden 29), but in his book, Chris explains and 
sketches all the step-by-step details of construction in the style you see 
here. 

There are sections at the end of the book covering structures, trees, 
“elsewhere”, councils and inspiration, and sketches throughout of 
those whimsical mushroom-like fairy dwellings which inspired the 
guest’s retreat that Chris built at the monastery which resembles a 
gnome’s home. Anyone keen on earth building will want this book. 
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FOOD BUYING CLUB 

A group of people can obtain some control over 
their food supply by joining together and pooling their 
money to buy food in bulk or wholesale quantities. 

This might be just a couple of families who buy a 
sack of potatoes at the wholesale fruit and vegetable 
markets and split it up between themselves to save 
some money. 

A bigger group of people, say 10 or more, may wish 
to buy bulk food regularly. They appoint two people to 
go to the markets each week to keep a lookout for good 
prices on behalf of the group. They buy the foods they 
know the others will appreciate. 

The group meets at a central point — someone’s 
house, a spare room or a garage — and the food is split 
up immediately. In this informal buying club there are 
no problems of food storage, though everyone will 
probably take their turn as a buyer. 

The next step allows individuals in the group to pre- 
order the goods they need and to decide how much 
money will be spent regularly each week or fortnight. 
Each person fills out an order form and the rostered 
buyers or organisers tot up the orders and take the total 
‘shopping list’’ with them to the markets. 

A food buying club may be made up of friends such 
as the people who share your house, fellow workers or 
students, club or church members or the 
neighbourhood babysitting group. As a participant you 
voluntarily trade your time and labour in return for 
fresher, cheaper food. The savings of about 30-40 per 
cent off regular supermarket prices make it worthwhile. 

START A FOOD CO-OP 

Larger numbers of consumers can buy bigger 
quantities of food and make bigger savings for the 
individual members. A food co-op has the strength of 
numbers and resources. It can provide a wider range of 
food including a few specialties, for example 
organically grown produce, or foods preserved without 
chemical additives. 
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FOOD 


In this more formally structured organisation you 
need at least five families and preferably 20-25 or more 
people. A non-profit food co-op will need storage space 
for non-perishable foods and somewhere (it may be the 
same place) where members may bring their own bags 
and jars to collect orders. 

You may wish to join an established food co-op. 
They are usually found at institutions. such as 
universities or TAFE colleges or run by consumer or 
environmental organisations. For example, the food co- 
op run by Friends of the Earth (FOE) at Collingwood 
(Melbourne) has grown to 500 member households (1500 
people) and supplies fruit, butter, spreads, juices, nuts, 
soap and toothpaste (see Access, Earth Garden 39, 
page 39). Ask around because food co-ops don’t need 
to advertise and usually have a low profile. 

A food co-op is a legal body and only those 
registered formally under the laws of the Co-operative 
Society Acts may use the names ‘‘co-op’’ and ‘‘co- 
operative’. Places where food is stored must qualify 
legally under health laws and be registered as ‘‘food 
premises’’, so check with the Department of Health in 
your State to find out the correct requirements. 

In a food co-op there is usually a joining fee of 
perhaps $10.00 annually for each member. A markup is 
added to the price of the goods to cover various 
overheads like petrol, hiring market trolleys, the cost of 
reliable weighing scales, storage jars, bins, paper bags 
and perhaps a honey dispenser. 

The co-op mainly buys food which may be easily 
stored and divided into smaller quantities. These are 
typically unprocessed, ‘‘dry’’ goods like grains, flour, 
nuts, powdered milk, soybeans, split peas and other 
pulses, beans and seeds for sprouting, dried fruit, fruit 
juices and vegetable oils. 

In bulk quantities fruit and vegetables come in 
boxes and crates, grains in sacks and honey in large 
tins. It takes up a lot of room. You will need plastic 
garbage containers or other bins to store grains and 


scoops to measure them out properly. Refrigeration is 
needed if you plan to buy meat, cheese, milk, eggs or 
yeast. 

The co-op may have its own grain grinder to make 
flour from various grains, or juicers to make its own fruit 
and vegetable drinks. Different members may bring in 
homemade muesli, yoghurt, bread, biscuits, bean 
sprouts or other goods to add to the available products. 
Toilet paper, soap and toothpaste are other items the 
co-op may stock. 

Food is cheap, with savings of 50-70 per cent on the 
supermarket, but you must be prepared to trust others 
and pull your weight in the group. All food co-ops are 
different and evolve according to the wishes of the 
majority of members. 
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Keir Smith (at front) and Benjamin Brown help to sort 
out the fruit and vegetables from the market. 


AN URBAN FOOD CO-OP 

It's 7.30 am on a Wednesday morning. On a 
verandah in the inner Sydney suburb of Balmain, 
masses of fruit and vegetables fresh from the markets 
are being sorted out by members of a food buying 
group. 

Each of eight shareholders will receive two boxes 
full of produce, for which they pay $15.00 weekly. This 
week they are getting a bunch of bananas, two 
rockmelons, three large leeks, two eggplants and 
generous quantities of apples, oranges, lemons, 
mandarins, parsnips, broad beans, carrots, onions, 
garlic, parsley, brocolli, tomatoes and radishes. 

Food buying groups, like baby sitting clubs, are 
fairly common in the inner city areas. This particular one 
has been going for seven years with members 
occasionally coming and going. Peter and Sue Brown 
have been involved in it for four years now and say it’s 
well worthwhile. 
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With eight members in the co-op, eight families are 
responsible for buying, bringing back and sorting out 
the fruit and vegetables. There is a roster which 
allocates this job to Peter and Sue every four weeks. 

As most of the families have young children, it’s 
usual to have two families rostered together, so one 
adult member of each family is able to go to the 
markets, while the other looks after the children and 
helps to sort out the food later. 

The amount of fruit and vegetables is too much for 
an average family, so most shares have been divided. It 
proved difficult to organise half shares, so some of the 
members who are full shareholders divide their food 
with others. Peter and Sue, for example, share their 
food with Peter’s parents. 

One of the families is vegetarian, so they have no 
trouble taking their full quota, as does another family 
which has three teenage children. 

Shopping is usually done on a Wednesday morning 
at the wholesale fruit and vegetable markets at 
Flemington at 6 am. The food is bought in bulk, by the 
sack, box or crate and taken to Balmain by van or station 
waggon. The group only buys fresh fruit and 
vegetables. 

The eight lots of two boxes are sorted out ready for 
collection by the other members, a job which is usually 
completed before 9 am. The pickup point moves to a 
different house each week and the members know 
where it will be from the roster. 

There aren’t many rules. The rostered buyers are 
responsible for choosing the foods they buy, but it is 
usually roughly two-thirds fruit and one-third vegetables 
and the fruit should be small to medium in size (keeping 
children’s school lunches in mind). 

Basics come first, then luxuries only if money 
allows. If something is out of season, or very expensive, 
as onions were last year and tomatoes were recently, 
they do without. 

The couple of hours of work which shareholders put 
in every month is certainly worth it. The savings are 
tremendous and the fruit and vegetables could only be 
fresher if they had grown them themselves. 


DONKEY BUSINESS 


At the Federal Council meeting of the Australian 
Donkey Breed Society held in Adelaide on August 26, 
some new Officers were elected. 

Jenifer Simpson, of Maleny, Queensland, is now 
Federal President. Vice-Presidents are Armin Ptak and 
Jenny Martin. John Kunde remains Federal Secretary 
and Armin Ptak is Federal Treasurer. 


CO-OP YOUTH HOSTEL 

| am in the process of establishing a Youth Hostel 
on the mid north coast of NSW. The idea is to run it on a 
co-operative basis, with up to 10 people on approx 10-50 
acres as self sufficient as possible. 

As an extension or incorporated into the hostel 
there might be craft workshops with classes and 
exhibitions, coffee lounge, livestock and poultry raising 
and a vegetable garden and orchard. 

If you are interested in this project, with or without 
finance, please contact: Hans Dorbecker, 28 O’Connor 
Street, Chippendale, NSW 2008. Phone (02) 699 7761. 


Once a food co-op has started, its survival depends 
on how well it is run by its members. It is a business and 
has to use sound business methods when dealing with 
suppliers and consumers. 

This is important if the co-op is expanding rapidly, 
when an influx of new members, increased cash flow 
and extra food buying may cause big problems for the 
organisers. 

Rod Cliff has been involved with the Elands food co- 
op for four years, during which time it has grown from 
an informal buying ‘‘club’’ to a shopfront with a turnover 
of $30,000 yearly. ‘‘For my sins in youth, | am the co- 
op’s account,” says Rod, ‘‘and looking after its financial 
well-being is my main interest.” 

In two articles, Rod writes from experience, firstly 
on the financial aspects of starting, organising and 
operating a food co-op successfully and, secondly, on 
“keeping the books balanced’’, which will be in Earth 
Garden 41, out next February. 


Making the 


Early days 

Elands is a small rural community in the hills behind 
Wingham, New South Wales, where over the last 
decade about 100 people have settled and doubled the 
Original population. The new settlers are mostly on 
bush blocks, heavily forested, often steep and difficult 
of access. 

Five years ago a small group of people in Elands 
decided to organise a delivery of wholefoods for 
distribution among themselves. 

_ The food buying and distribution organisation was 
seen as a co-op because it was to be operated for the 
benefit of those taking part, who provided the finance 
and energy, and was not organised for the profit of a few 
individuals. 

You need a reason, but not too much ideology. 

In our case it was the wish to organise the supply of 
natural wholefoods at a reasonable price in this remote 
area which led to the setting up of the food co-op. 

We favour wholefoods and the natural, without 
specifying limits of a diet, or any spiritual connotations. 
Any ‘‘philosophy”’ in the food ‘‘co-op’’ is more eclectic 
than singular or purist. We don’t bother to compete with 
supermarkets, or to promote fads. Over the time of its 
operation we think that people have been educated and 
have come to understand what is possible in the 
spectrum of a hygienic, wholefood diet. 

A word of caution about the use of the word ‘‘co- 
op’’. Both this and ‘‘co-operative’’ have been pre- 
empted by the law, in that only bodies registered and 
legally incorporated under the Co-operative Societies 
Acts can use these words in their name. 

So your small-time, informally organised ‘‘co-op’’ is 
a club or group and does not hold itself out as a 
fullblown ‘‘co-operative’’ organisation. 

Even with the small starting group (10 people) and 
little money involved, it was important to have one 
person who could be considered the organiser. 
Someone must know how to contact others, place 
orders with suppliers, when to expect delivery of goods 
and how much each individual has ordered. 
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co-op work 


By Rod Cliff 


In Elands the size of orders and the number of 
participants grew quickly; the emphasis became one of 
buying in bulk, to keep prices low, and at the same time 
getting acceptable quality wholefoods. 

To operate successfully at this level, good 
organisation is needed. This involves deciding in 
advance of the order what items are to be offered and 
arranging these on pre-printed order forms passed out 
to the participants. To emphasise the element of bulk 
buying, food variety should be limited and will depend 
on how many people are involved. Items can be varied 
from order to order; so everyone can order up on foods 
they particularly favour at some time in the order cycle. 

As a general guide to ordering two months’ food 
requirements for 15 to 20 families there should be 
enough quantity for bulk in: 

Rice (25kg bags). 

Flours (10kg or 50kg). 

Oils (usually 20 litres). 

Dried fruits (12kg to 15kg). 

Nuts (25kg or more). 

Beans and pulses (40kg or 50kg sacks). 

Seeds for eating (same as beans). 

Seeds for sprouting (10kg or less). 

Powders and flakes (25kg to 50kg sacks). 

With this sort of ordering an organiser could expect 
to handle goods worth about $1,000. 

You can see that there is a lot of money and food 
involved in this informal group and successful 
continuation depends on good organisation. You don’t 
want food and money unaccounted for. Such things 
dampen the enthusiasm for continuing and the pleasure 
the group gets from packing and bagging sessions 
when the new shipment arrives. 

When the goods arrive, someone must check the 
delivery quantities against the order and delivery 
dockets. Know what you have in store before letting in 
the eager workers for bagging (and sampling) the 
orders. This keeps things on a business-like footing 
with your supplier in the event of shortages or mistakes 
on the invoice. 


Aword about supplies 

The attitude of suppliers towards co-ops is likely to 
be coloured by their experiences with these informal 
groups. Even the most relaxed suppliers are 
businesses and have to follow certain financial criteria 
in order to continue to supply the goods. 

By checking deliveries from suppliers you are 
following good business rules. This can be done in a 
friendly manner and seems to be the most efficient and 
harmonious way of organising relations with your food 
suppliers. 

Remember your suppliers are likely to be very 
cautious about your organisation at first. Food co-ops 
come and food co-ops go and some of them leave bad 
feelings and (possibly) debts behind them. Wholefood 
suppliers are businesses and have to follow business 
practice, in fact many suppliers are owned by multi-food 
organisations and investment conglomerates. 

Sound business relations with your suppliers will 
lead them to open up with advice and credit. This credit 
account system will enable you to run your end — the 
food co-op — more smoothly when it grows in size 
(beyond occasional purchases). 

When your supplies arrive each week, or more 
regularly, then you may want to run a credit account 
with the transport and delivery businesses that handle 
your foods. It makes the running of this part easier too. 
Dividing up the goodies 

When the supplies of food are delivered and 
checked you now have the problem of ensuring that 
participants get what they ordered. This can be 
arranged in several ways. 


l FOOD CO-OP MASTER SHEET 


Seed 
Quantity 
received 


Grain 
Quantity 


ordered received ł ordered 


In the Elands food co-op, a master sheet was used. 
This summarised the individual participant’s orders and 
from this the quantities required for each person’s 
order can be made up. This is a good way of running the 
order system as the information can be taken off the 
pre-printed order forms and summarised on a master 
sheet to make up the supplies order. 

With a total row for quantity ordered of each item of 
food and extra columns for the quantity delivered from 
suppliers, it is possible to distribute what is available in 
relation to what is ordered. Remember that what you 
order may not be what is delivered by your supplier. 
This can happen for a number of reasons, such as the 
goods being out of stock, or a simple mistake. You must 
have a system for handling this in your organisation 
when it comes to dividing up the goodies. 

This pre-printed order form lists what can be bought 
through the food co-op, although members and 
organisers will have to be prepared to vary the orders 
and expect some items to be held over to the next 
order. 

Members will pre-pay on the value of their order 
and there must be a means of comparing what they 
actually get (in value) of the goods delivered. Actual 
prices charged by suppliers and quantities received will 
tell you whether individual members have a refund 
coming or did not pay enough when they put in their 
order. : 
Financing the operation 

At this stage it is unlikely that extensive credit 
facilities will be available from supptiers, so dealings 
will be cash in advance of supply. This means that the 
participants will have to put in the amount of cash for 
their order when the orders are handed in to the 
organisers. 

The people who order from suppliers will 
summarise the orders on a master sheet and add up 
how much cash there is to spend. This approach of cash 
in advance tends to keep the operation clean and clear, 
provided your organisers know how to handle money. | 

There may be some money balances running 
between you and your suppliers at this point, such as 
when they are not able to supply what you have ordered 
at the time, so it is held over. Or there may have been 
price changes — rises and falls — from those you could 
gather as latest information. Your account with the 
supplier will carry these as small continuing balances. 


ORDER FORM 


Order 
quantity 


Item 


rice 
oats 
olive oil 
peaches 
pecans 
prunes 
sesame 
etc 


Total of order 


Amount paid 


Total 
$ 


Actual 
price 


Supplied 
quantity 


.: 


Total of goods 
received 

Amount of balance 
— refund owing 


At the other end, the food co-op members may have 
to pay more or less for the goods they receive on 
distribution day. For example, there may have been a 
price rise on an item delivered and you will have to be 
organised to charge extra to the co-op members. Or 
there may be reduced quantities of goods due to short 
delivery. This is where the extra columns on the co-op 
form are used; to recalculate the quantities, actual 
prices and total bill of each member. 

If you have to pay any outstanding balances with 
your supplier before any new order can be supplied, 
then you will have to collect this from co-op members at 
food distribution time, on the basis of the recalculated 
bills. If not, then it should be possible for the organisers 
to run a list of amounts owing and owed — this means a 
record book with people’s names — and adjust it on the 
next order. 

But be careful not to let it go too long or get out of 
hand. An important element of success at this stage of 
food ‘‘co-oping”’ is to make each order and distribution 
as self-contained and complete in itself as possible. Do 
not leave too much unfinished. 

Bringing some permanent finance into the 
organisation. A membership ‘‘kitty’’ of, say, $10.00 per 
person, could give a few hundred dollars, as it did for 
Elands food co-op when we needed to smooth out the 
running of the organisation. With this pool of money to 
draw on, there was more flexibility in ordering; the 
organisers could ‘‘order up’’ to get advantages of bulk 
quantities and get the cash back by selling off their 
foodstuffs at distribution time to anyone who wanted 
them. There were usually some people who had missed 
the deadline date or wanted extra to their orders. 
Decision making and organisation 

The give-and-take in the organisation of something 
as irregular as a food co-op requires (| think) that people 
responsible for ordering and administration have some 
discretionary powers. For example, a small amount of 
substitution of goods; decisions on whether or not to 
order certain items; setting minimum bagging 
quantities for individual orders. Powers like this have to 
be acceptable and subject to agreement from members 
in order to work with any degree of efficiency and 
harmony. 

Occasional food co-op meetings before a new order 
is gathered may be useful. These can explain the 
procedure to new members, discuss changes and 
decide details of the operation, such as the place for 
bagging and minimum order quantities. 

Meetings can be used to arrange for collection of 
goodies from the railway station or transport depots. 
They are also important for organisers to pass on any 
observations of the way members participate and for 
members to set the level at which they wish to be 
involved in decision-making and activity. This side of 
food co-operation was not well developed, although it 
did not affect the overall success of the shop. 

The list of foods to be offered on the next order can 
be developed by co-op members at the meeting, or it 
can be left in the hands of the organisers. 


The pattern of growth 

As new settlers moved into the Elands area and 
increased membership of the food co-op, further 
developments were made in its organisation. Just 
before opening its weekly shopfront, the order lists on 
the co-op were at $1,500 to $2,000 for food bought by 20 
families and a few single people each month. 


The co-op improved its workings by ordering full 
boxes of goods that were regularly requested and 
ordered. So orders for, say, 10kg of natural dried 
peaches, were taken from suppliers in 1212٨٥ or 15kg 
boxes and the remainder were sold off to people on 
Saturday night at interval time in the local film club. 

It worked well with a couple of people handling the 
goods on that night. This ordering up meant that more 
money was needed from somewhere. In our case, it was 
funded by the members, by means of a float levied by a 
membership fee for the food club, $10.00 from each, 
giving $200.00 or so for working capital. 

When orders and co-op members increase in 
number, they may grow in a pattern that can be used to 
increase the efficiency and ease of operating a growing 
co-op. Elands, and its co-op members, grew on a 
geographical pattern, with members living closer to 
each other in about six groups spread over about 40km 
of road. 

So individual order forms were reduced coming into 
the centre, where master sheets were made up to 
prepare orders for suppliers. There is enough 
information on the pre-printed order forms, with added 
information from the organisers, to enable individuals in 
the groups to sort out their share of the food when they 
get it. It works well with a key person in each group. 

What to do about freight and odd expenses. A 
different matter from membership fees is dealing with 
the freight and insurance on goods received from 
suppliers. If it is paid by you, it must be recovered in the 
goods distributed by your co-op. The co-op can get its 
money back either by adding a percentage on the value 
of each person’s order, which members can calculate 
on their individual order forms, or the organisers can 
add a percentage on after the order is prepared for 
distribution, or a flat rate per person can be charged. 


Mary and Tony, the original organisers of Elands food 
co-op, in the shop. 


In many cases, the best way is the first, as this 
percentage can cover other operating expenses, such 
as postage, telephone and bagging materials, as well as 
the cost of co-op members’ vehicle fuel in collecting 
food. In our experience this item should be reimbursed 
as a money cost of operation, as it is likely to be difficult 
to distribute it evenly as a work task among members. 

At Elands a 5% to 8% surcharge on the value of 
everyone’s order seemed to be the right amount to 
cover expenses. An alternative to this is to find the total 
cost of freight and expenses and spread it pro rata to 
the value of a member’s order. 

Shopfront distribution 

On a Saturday in December 1980, the food co- 
operative opened to distribute food to members, not on 
a pre-paid basis or on order forms, but on the basis of 
goods available for collection, and payment, on the day. 
This was ‘‘co-op’’ day, which grew as a social occasion 
and has since given impetus to bazaars, weekly 
markets, meetings and events, on a site owned by the 
Bulga Community Co-operative. 

The food co-op used the Bulga Co-operative 
building for its shopfront operation, but still needed 
storage facilities. The solution here was to use a 
container off the back of a truck. It gave walk-in storage 
separate from the main distribution building as an 
effective way of delivering bulk supplies. This store 
“shed” can be used to distribute broken bulk quantities 
to members by providing scales, plastic bags and such, 
for people to weigh their own grains, flour and liquids. 

If only the high value and ‘‘specialty’’ goods are set 
out in the main distribution building, then less material 
handling still gets the foodstuffs distributed, but keeps 
losses and accidents to a minimum. In the main shop 
area there is more room for socialising and money 
transaction. 

A pay and records desk is needed in this setup, 
where one of the operators can run things, collect 
money and make notes. 

In Elands, co-op Saturday is also the bagging-up 
day when goods delivered from suppliers during the 
week are separated into convenient lots, such as half 
kilos for nuts and dried fruits, and placed in storage 
bins. 

The ‘‘shop’’ was run on the same voluntary basis as 
the early food co-op, with members working on a 
weekly roster. On this basis, two or three members are 
rostered to help the organisers and co-ordinators on 
Saturday, and they open up and clear away, break bulk 
and bag up foods and help out at the cash desk during 
the day. 

People put themselves on the roster as a voluntary 
action, with some incentive in the form of a discount 
(currently 8%) on the price of goods through the co-op. 
With 25 workers, the roster operates on a three month 
cycle and covers more than a third of the members. The 
roster is published in the monthly community 
newspaper to keep people informed of their chosen 
weeks of duty and gives them time to arrange swaps 
and substitution if they cannot attend on that day. 

The aim is to keep it flexible with responsibility for 
operation in the hands of participants. 


Money for the shop 

Financing a shop system presents a problem in that 
foodstuffs have to be stocked before they can be 
distributed and paid for by co-op members. This is the 
capital that trading organisations need to start 
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operations, in the case of our food co-op, the money 
was raised as loans from members. This seems to be a 
sound and responsible solution to the problem of 
finance for a food co-op because it is probably an 
unincorporated organisation with no borrowing capacity 
from conventional lenders such as banks. 

Nor is it very likely that extensive credit would be 
available from the food suppliers and | would suggest 
that this is not a good way to finance a food co-op, in 
that it shifts the responsibility for loss of stock and 
failure of the venture on to the suppliers, whereas the 
responsibility for success or failure lies with the co-op 
participants. 

Raising money for food stocks in the form of loans 
from members locates the responsibility where it 
should be and various ways may be devised to repay 
people. We raised $1,500 for stock from about 15 people 
and planned to repay them over the first year or 18 
months of operation. A percentage to cover expenses 
was added to food costs and to this was added a further 
percentage to recover the loans. 

After the first year of operation, with a turnover of 
$15,000 sales, the 10% added on to the food costs gave 
enough surplus to make our repayments. 

A common problem in thriving and growing 
business activities is a shortage of cash to pay into the 
organisation. The food co-op at Elands overcame this 
problem by giving people credit for the loans they were 
owed, which they drew out in foodstuffs. In the next six 
months everyone got their money back. 

With an income of $400-$500 passing through the co- 
op each week it is possible to carry & range of goods 
that will turn over regularly. Your list will cover food in 
the following classes: 

Grains, such as wheat. 

Seeds, such as sunflower. 

Nuts, such as hazels. 

Dried fruit, such as apricots. 

Oils for cooking and salads, such as safflower. 

Powders, such as carob. 

Liquids — thick, like tahini. 

— thin, like tamari. 

Cheese, such as Fetta and hard types. 

Beans and pulses, such as adzuki and lentils. 

Teas and herbal drinks. 

It will also be possible to carry non-foods, such as 
essential oils, and publications. 

A shop manager 

With a turnover of between $25,000 and $30,000 and 
40 to 50 items of stock, a voluntary organisation running 
a food co-op may come under some stress. 

This was the experience at Elands food co-op. The 
reason for this is not difficult to find — goods have to be 
re-ordered, deliveries collected, transported, checked 
and invoiced paid. This could be happening every week 
and requires a lot of effort. In this situation, the 
voluntary basis and weekly work roster can only do so 
much; the organisers can increase their division of 
labour only so far before co-ordination suffers and 
confusion increases. 

Under these circumstances, the Elands food co-op 
has set up a work slot for a manager-cum-co-ordinator. 
This co-op ‘‘job’’ has specific duties that are 
considered central to the continued operation of the co- 
op, that is re-ordering from suppliers, ensuring 
collection of goods, handling cash takings and the 
payment of invoices. The rest of the co-op’s work 
continues on a voluntary basis with rostered workers. 


In the Elands co-op, the manager’s job is passed 
from one person to another on a three-to-six months’ 
time cycle and carries the opportunity of drawing a 
small wage — about $20.00 a week in our case. The 
position is open to anyone who feels they would like to 
do it for a time and has the great benefit of building up a 
store of know-how on the operation of a community- 
based enterprise for the distribution of consumer 
goods. 

Our experience over the last year or more has been 
that it works well, with a new manager being able to 
draw on the know-how of previous participants and the 
turnover surplus of cash over food costs can pay a 
manager. We have extended our wages component by 
paying someone in the community to collect foodstuffs 
delivered by rail and truck to the nearby town. This 
regular weekly commitment keeps the goods flowing 
into the co-op. 

Even with these additional wage expenses, the 
price charged to co-op members for food still gives a 
surplus of about 4% on the turnover — sufficient to grow 
by trying new products and to build up a cover for any 
unforseen troubles. 

Conclusion 

This is where the Elands community food co-op 
stands today; with a viable distribution system sufficient 
to serve the needs of its growing membership and that 
seems to be worth having. To start and run this co-op, 
enthusiasm for the idea was vital, but organisers and 
organisation, including squaring the money relations 
with members and suppliers, are also important. 


Summer 0 
the vineyard 


By Maggy Ragless 

Spring days grow warmer, sending the grasses in 
between the vines up to seed. Before the grass begins 
to drop its seed, it’s a good idea to slash it, even with a 
scythe or a sickle, as it cuts easier when it is green. The 
cut grass laying on the ground helps to retain the 
moisture in the soil. 

One of the most tedious operations in a vineyard is 
pulling out the weeds to about a foot from the butts. 
It is a hands-and-knees job with a variety of distractions 
in the grass, besides the warm sun carrying you off in 
an imagination of dreams, to sleep. 

If there is mulch available now is the time to spread 
it. Besides helping to retain the dampness, there is the 
chance of the goodness being drawn into the vine to 
improve the quality of the berries. 

Dusting the vines with lime-sulphur when flowering 
is completed is a preventative measure for any fungus 
that may attack the juicy berries later. Rain and watering 
is important during the early days of summer, when 
evaporation is less and can improve the swelling berries 
considerably. 

Although vignerons debate the virtues of topping, 
we find it necessary to cut back the long canes on our 
vines, if for no other purpose than to be able to walk 
between the vines. Be careful not to cut too close to the 
main arms as the sap is circulating through the vine at 
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full pace and this could cause considerable loss of the 
vital liquids. Possibly it would be advisable to top the 
vine at the end of the day, when it is cooler, so the 
wound can heal during the night. 

The berries are like green marbles, growing larger 
as each week passes and forming into the familiar 
triangular bunches. Tendrils are in full action curling 
around anything that is likely to support the vine’s 
increasingly heavy load. 

Hot weather comes, toughening the leaves so that 
they feel firm and almost papery instead of the cloth-like 
flexibility they had when they were young. Their colour 
darkens and although they are smooth on one side, the 
underside is light in colour and slightly fluffy. 


Doradilla grapes ripen in summer. 


Hot winds are more damaging than a calm hot day 
as the vine appears to open up and the leaves turn 
inside out, with the lighter underside facing the sun in 
an attempt to reflect the heat away from the vine. The 
leaves may even turn brown and fall off on severe days. 

Rains or irrigation at this time of the year can be of 
benefit in filling the berries with juice and keep the 
leaves supple to shade the expanding bunches of 
grapes. 

By the end of the season the bunches of grapes are 
the biggest attraction of the vine. Though the berries 
may look ripe, they are in fact still quite sour. 

See Winter (Earth Garden 38) and Spring (EG39) in 
the vineyard. Autumn will be in Earth Garden 41, out in 
February, 1984. 


RAW EARTH 


ARCHITECTURE IN RAW EARTH 
Des Architectures de Terre 
NSW Government Information Centre, 55 Hunter Street, Sydney. Opened November 4 for four weeks, 


Touring regional NSW centres during 1984. 


As part of a ‘‘mud month’’, the Earth Building Forum (EBF) is sponsoring a selection of photographs from 
exciting exhibition, Des Architectures de Terre, first shown at the Centre Georges Pompidou in Paris in 1981-82. 

There will be 100 photo panels in black and white and stunning colour of mud, pise (rammed earth) and 
mudbrick (adobe) mosques, kasbahs, fortresses and homes in Africa and other Third World countries and 
communities, churches and homes in the United States and other western countries. 

With assistance of the Australia Council (Design Arts Committee), photos of Australian buildings in earth 
are to be added to the exhibition, which will also include films and literature, including the book Down to Earth, a 
visual resume of the exhibition by its organiser, Jean Dethier. 

The exhibition will also be featured at the first National Conference on Owner Building, to be held at the 


University of Melbourne, February 3-5, 1984. 


By arrangement with the Regional Galleries Association, a division of the Art Gallery of NSW, Architecture 
in Raw Earth will also tour some regional centres in NSW during 1984. 

Earth Building Forum is planning to spread the word about earth building during November with an 
inspection of raw earth housing around Sydney and a further bus tour, following its successful visit to the 


Gosford area in September. 


For further details regarding the exhibition and other attractions during ‘‘mud month’’, contact the EBF at 
PO Box 12, North Ryde, NSW 2113, or phone (02) 888 5505. 
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Mudblock kasbahs in the High Atlas mountains of 
Morocco. 


DOWN TO EARTH 
Mud Architecture: an old idea, a new future. 
Jean Dethier, translated by Ruth Eaton, Thames 
and Hudson, paperback, 192 pages, 303 illustrations, 65 
in colour. Price $19.95. 


People pick up this book and say ‘‘wow’’ or 
“incredible!” They can’t believe the colours, the 
craftsmanship and the unexpected shapes of the 
buildings they see as they turn over the pages. It’s like 
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Multi-storey ‘‘gingerbread’’ earth homes at Saana in 
North Yemen. 


discovering the beauty of raw earth all over again. 

This is the book of the famous Pompidou Centre 
exhibition. It includes the great mud mosques of Mopti 
and Djenne in Mali, the earth gates of Ain Salah in 
Algeria, brightly painted houses of Nigeria, the phallic 
structures of the Dogon people of the Bandjagara cliffs 
near Upper Volta, the kasbahs of the Draa Valley in 
Morocco. A dream book for earth builders; a sneak 
preview for me of the wonders | will see on my trans- 
Sahara trip this year. — Keith. 
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TEA STICK 


A tea stick fire can be built quickly when you want to 
make a cuppa. In the examples illustrated, a single 
sapling rests against a log (it may be a rock) so it will 
hold the billy, suspended from its fork, over the flames. 
It may be anchored at the far end either by a heavy 
stone or a forked stick or stake hammered into the 
earth. 

Keep the fire small. The saying goes: ‘‘the bigger 
the fool, the bigger the fire.” Put out the fire before you 
leave. 
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Boiling the billy 


s every Australian knows, is a tin pot with a wire handle — and 
et lid — which is used by swagmen and bushies for making tea. 
also used for many other purposes, of course, such as carrying 
‘ridge, washing the dishes, making billy bread and by campers and 
at old standby, the rabbit or hare stew. 

illy is supposed to come from billa, one of the Abofiginal words for 
replace the old colonial quart pot, which had a handle at one side, 
1850s. 

w billy is shiny. It looks good, but it will reflect the heat. An old, 
| billy boils more quickly because it absorbs the heat from the 


| have a lid. It stops the breeze from carrying off heat, so it saves 


BILLY FIRES 
put a billy full of water on the ground and built a fire around it, 
wait a long time before it boils. That’s why the billy is usually 
a fire. 
camp fire far enough from your tent and downwind from it to make 
ks and so it won’t be filled with smoke after your meal. Don’t use 
river or creek bed to build your fire because they will explode when 


can be quite elaborate, but the methods shown are simple, quick 
nerations of settlers, campers and bushwalkers. 


BILLY TEA 

1, it’s said that a green stick from a gum tree placed across the top 
a lid, will stop smoke getting into the water. 

ishies used to make their billy tea by bringing the water to the boil, 
the tea by the handful or wrapped in a muslin bag at one teaspoon 
‘(or the old formula of one for each person and one for the pot). 

ıe loose tea leaves sink to the bottom some people liked to add a 
or you could stir the billy with a gum twig. Another, more vigorous 
b the billy by the handle when it’s boiled and swing it round a few 
_ with or without the lid on. The water doesn’t come out — they 


2a is nice on hot days. Just make it and leave it in the shade to cool. 
ips and lore would be welcome. 


BILLY HOOKS 


Billy hooks or dingle sticks are 
handy for lifting and pouring the 
billy without getting your fingers 
burnt. Look for sticks 09 
around at the foot of a tree. You 
may find the right shape and size. 
Otherwise use green wood of 
various lengths and about 1⁄2 inch 
diameter and cut a notch where 
needed. Sticks may also be used 
as hooks to hang billies and pots 

over the fire. 


TRIPOD 

Trim up three poles, preferably of deadwood, about 
6ft (2 metres) long and secure them together at the top 
with wire or strong cord. Cut off branches if you use 
saplings. The billy is suspended over the fire by a chain 
ora piece of bent wire. 

If you want to hang an extra billy or a pot of stew, 
suspend them from one tripod leg which is longer than 
the other two (say 8ft long). Build the fire, off centre, 
under the cooking pots. 


BILLY FIRE 


Drive two strong forks into the ground on either 
side of the fire to support a branch from which you hang 
the billy on a piece of bent wire. You can add more 
hanging pots on wire, chain or notched billy hooks. 
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Hares 


By Joe Zolin 

Hares are something like rabbits. That is, as much 
as a well-bred racing horse is like an over-fed, under- 
worked Shetland pony. 

Apart from the expected peculiarities of hares, 
such as their ‘“‘hare-lip’’ and furry feet, hares are quite 
long-legged and streamlined compared with rabbits. 
This shows up most when they are running, so much so 
that the first time | saw a hare in the headlights of a car | 
thought it was a running dog! Hares are also a lot larger 
than rabbits. Some mature hares would be well over 
twice as large as their wild rabbit counterparts. 

Their size means that hares make good eating. 
Before they are cooked, or even skinned and cleaned, 
you'll find that hanging improves their flavour. The 
hanging is done by shoving the deceased hare inside an 
old flour bag, tying the mouth of the bag around the 
back legs and hanging the result from a convenient 
beam or branch, preferably outside the house. The flour 
bag is to stop the hare from getting fly blown, so make 
sure it is securely wrapped around the back legs and 
that there aren’t any holes for flies to creep in. 

A couple of days of hanging is good in winter. In 
high summer, if the hare is exposed to summer heat for 
much more than a day, there won’t be much hare worth 
recovering. If the hare you intend to hang has been gut 
shot, don’t bother. You'll have to skin and gut it as soon 
as convenient. If you don’t and let it hang, you'll find 
that it digests itself rather quickly, which doesn’t make 
for good meals. 

After hanging, the hare can be skinned and gutted 
as usual. The skin is generally not worth saving as it will 
be slightly green, the same goes for the belly flaps on 
the carcase which should be thrown away with the offal. 

Once the hare has been cleaned, soak it in some 
water mixed with a little vinegar for a couple of hours. 
After that it is ready to be cooked as rabbit. 

This is my favourite recipe for cooking hare: 

Break the legs from the carcase, split the rib cage in 
half and separate it from the lower back. Stick all the 
pieces in a bowl or some such handy place. Mix up 
some flour with some chopped herbs. You need abouta 
cupful of flour. The herbs | use are along the lines of 
thyme, marjoram, sage and rosemary. 

Put everything, hare, flour and herbs, together in a 
paper bag and shake it around some. During all this, 
melt about one tablespoon of butter on the bottom of a 
casserole dish and mix it with the same quantity of oil. 
Place the floured piece of hare on the bottom of the 
dish. 

Put the dish in a moderately hot oven. Keep the lid 
on the dish and the dish in the oven for an hour and a 
half. After that time, put in some onions and potatoes, 
put the lot back into the oven without the lid and leave it 
there until the spuds are cooked. When that happens 
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you will have the major part of a meal. You can add 
raisins, lemon and things like that to the hare in the last 
few minutes of cooking if you feel like adding a touch of 
class. 

As well as good eating, hares would probably make 
good pets. | know of one lady who keeps a full grown 
hare in her house. | have had a similar experience, 
though it was not quite along those lines. 

A while back during the big drought, we were 
having troubles with hare kittens eating our vegetables. 
The trouble with hare kittens is that they are quite 
capable of running around and eating things when they 
are still quite small. By small, | mean small enough to 
squeeze through rabbit mesh with little or no trouble. 
This makes them extremely hard to keep out of such 
places as vegie gardens. 

To cut a long story short: One morning | caught a 
hare kitten in the act of eating something in our 
vegetable garden. | went back to the house, got my 
butterfly net, then went back and caught the hare kitten. 
All of a sudden, | had a hare kitten to look after! 

Pretty soon, said hare had a name — William — a 
special collar made from rabbit skin and a 20ft long 
string leash. This enabled me to keep the kitten within 
the precincts of the herb garden. After just a little while, 
| had young William eating such delicacies as straw- 
berries, dandelion flowers and violet leaves from my 
hand, in which (just as an aside), he was able to sit quite 
comfortably. 

In a couple of weeks or so, William had grown so big 
he could no longer wriggle his way through the mesh 
surrounding the herb garden. As a result, | unleashed 
him and let him run around unhindered. Having a hare 
running loose around the herb garden was darn good 
fun, particularly when you put your hand down at 
ground level and had William come lolloping out to sniff 
your fingers to see what you had brought him. 

William stayed in the herb garden for about a 
going to have William in the garden, or we were going to 
have pinks and violets and other pretty things. They 
couldn’t co-exist because of William’s voracious 
appetite. 

A decision was made that the pinks and company 
would stay, which meant that William wouldn’t. This was 
no problem as he was quite capable of looking after 
himself. So ... | wrapped him up in my jumper for ease 
of transportation and carted him down to the creek, 
about a quarter of a mile away. Once there | let him go 
and headed back for the house. That was the last time | 
saw William, which is probably just as well because | 
might have eaten him otherwise! 

During the time | kept him William seemed easy to 
tame. As well as pets, it could be that hares could be 
grown as livestock, just like rabbits. But perhaps that 
would be using the racehorse as a kid’s pony? 


EARTH FLOORS 


By lan Factor 

There are two basic types of earth floors. The first is 
where mudbricks are laid on the floor, similar to brick 
paving. The second is a mud slab whereby wet earth is 
poured into the floor area and screeded level. 

Preparation of the sub-surface is perhaps the most 
important aspect of any floor laid on the ground, be it a 
concrete slab, brick floor or earth floor. 

The drainage of the site is the first thing to 
consider. If you have a ‘‘wet’’ site where the surface 
water will not drain away, then sub-surface and surface 
drains will be essential (Fig 1). 

The nature of any floor is that the finished floor level 
is usually only 150mm above the outside ground level 
and therefore if water cannot drain away flooding is 
possible. If you have a very ‘‘wet’’ site and these 
precautions cannot be met then you should not build an 
earth floor. 

The next thing to consider is the nature of the 
ground (sub-base) on which the floor will sit. If it is not 
firm, then the floor must eventually sink in places. 

Therefore, to ensure that the ground will provide a 
firm base for the floor you may have to compact the area 
with a vibrating roller available at plant hire outlets. 
Check with your building inspector if compacting is 
needed. 

It is a good idea to slope the sub-base. On top of the 
sub-base lay about 150mm of what is called hardcore fill. 
Hardcore fill can be made up of broken tiles, pebbles, 
gravel, etc and helps increase the drainage of the site; it 
should be well compacted. On top of the hardcore, a 
50mm bed of sand is laid and on top of the sand lay a 
waterproof membrane of 0.2mm (200 um) thick plastic 
lapped 200mm at the joints and taped with a pressure 
sensitive tape (Fig 2). 
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If a mud slab is being laid, place it straight on top of 
the plastic membrane. If a mudbrick floor is being laid, it 
can be put down either on sand or, preferably, on a mud 
base. 

The higher the clay content of your soil the more 
durable and water resistant your earth floor will be. 
However, when using a clayey soil, a large amount of 
cracking may occur. This cracking is considered normal 
and imparts a great deal of character to an earth slab. 
The cracks should be filled with a slurry of earth. An 
earth slab made out of a clayey soil may take anything 
up to six months to dry completely, depending on the 
time of year and ventilation available in the house. 

If you have a sandy soil such as we have here in the 
Blue Mountains (NSW) then it will be necessary to put 
an additive in the soil to increase its durability and water 
resistance. Cement is the usual additive; we add about 
10% to floors here. Of course, with the cement the slab 
dries out quite quickly, in a few weeks. Be guided by the 
results of the Experimental Building Station erosion 
test. If your mudbricks or pise test sample passed the 
erosion test without additives, then your earth floor 
shouldn’t need any either. 

The sealing of earth floors is something that has to 
be carefully considered especially when trying to 
convince a building inspector. Always do tests of 
proposed sealers in unseen areas prior to final choice. 
Common sealers include a 50-50 mix of linseed oil and 
mineral turps (turpentine). 

In heavy traffic areas it is a good practice to include 
water resistant additives to the earth mixture. In wet 
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areas good practice may dictate that earth floors not be 
used at all. However, with careful investigation earth 
floors may prove suitable for wet areas if properly 
sealed. If the building inspector is doubtful about the 
use of earth floors, suggest that you lay an earth floor in 
one room, seal it and let the inspector evaluate it over 
time. 

Some other sealers that can be tried 
polyurethane varnish, silicone and beeswax. 

Earth floors can be covered with carpet if desired 
although you must make sure that the earth is 100% dry, 
otherwise the carpet may rot. If there is any doubt, a 
cement topping can be laid over the earth. However, if 
you wish to use the earth floor as a base for slate, 
quarry or ceramic tiles, then caution is required. Earth 
floors do not act as a rigid slab as do reinforced 
concrete slabs and therefore are more suspectible to 
movement. 

If a rigid covering is laid on an earth floor then 
cracking of the rigid covering could occur if there is 
movement. To overcome this problem reinforcement 
can be incorporated in the earth slab. You should check 
with your building inspector if you wish to do this. 

Rammed earth floors are floors made by ramming 
earth in-situ. Floors I’ve seen constructed this way have 
not been very successful, tending to wear badly. 
However, with adequate sealing they could work quite 
well. 

Earth floors are no doubt low cost alternatives to 
conventional floors. If they are built properly they 
should give long service. 

Reprinted with permission from The Mud-Slinger 
No. 4, August, 1983, newsletter of the Earth Building 
Forum. EBF membership is $10.00 per year, from PO 
Box 12, North Ryde, NSW 2113. 
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Bushfire 
resistant 
housing 


Living in a house which can be defended against 
bushfire is crucial for new settlers and smallholders 
who have moved from the city to the bush to lead a more 
self-reliant life. 

The 1983 Ash Wednesday bushfires in south 
eastern Australia have spurred a new concern and 
interest in designing homes which may be protected 
when fire breaks out. Some of this knowledge was 
summed up by Dr Robert Rich in his article The bushfire 
defensive house in Earth Garden No 39 (pages 26-28). 

The bushfires led Boral Ltd to sponsor a 
competition aimed at designing an attractive, affordable 
home with superior bushfire resistance qualities. The 
competition ran for six weeks and 281 entries were 
received from all over Australia, with 186 entries from 
Victoria. Judging was done by a panel including 
architects, representatives of the CSIRO, Country Fire 
Authority, Department of Local Government, University 
of Melbourne and the Insurance Council of Australia. 

The winning entry, No 149, came from the 
Melbourne-based Timber Promotion Council in 
conjunction with architects Begg Barrack Douglas & Co 
and consulting engineers David Beauchamp & 
Associates Pty Ltd. The plan was based on a standard 
three bedroom home of 120 sq metres and incorporates 
many safety features and a fire refuge separate from the 
house — under its water tank. 

The judges estimated that the fire resistant features 
of the timber house, apart from the separate refuge, 
would add no more than 10% to the basic cost. The 
ideas can also be used in homes of a similar design or 
even in existing houses. 

The house has a rectangular plan with a central 
spine wall for economical roof and floor framing and has 
timber cladding. 

Some of the major design features: 

e Low profile house with suitable planting and siting to 
assist in lifting fire over the house. 

e Continuous roof profile with sloping boxed eaves to 
minimise turbulence. 

e Window shutters and weather stripping to doors and 
windows to prevent access to sparks and burning 
debris. Shutters also give added security. 

e Enclosed sub-floor space and special sub-floor 
ventilators. 

e Fully lined eaves and verandahs 
lodgement of wind-blown burning debris. 

e No corners where wind-blown debris can lodge. 

e “Fire cupboard” in entrance lobby with ladder 
storage facility. Cupboard to contain fire fighting 
equipment, protective clothing and emergency 
instructions. 

e Timber frame with foil or fire resistant sarking to 
create dead air pockets in the case of fire penetration 
through the external building fabric. 

e No reliance on mains water for fire fighting. 


to prevent 


¢ Combined refuge/water storage tank external to the 
house. 

Working drawings of the winning design are 
available from the Timber Promotion Council at a 
nominal cost and may be used to build a similar house. 
The address is PO Box 168, Blackburn, Victoria 3130. 
Phone (03) 877 2666. 


SOLPLAN HOUSE 


A house incorporating an earth protected — or sod 
— roof, masonry walls and shutter protected windows, 
designed by Rodney Jensen and Harry Roberts of 
solplan, was awarded a certificate of merit as an 
outstanding contribution in the Boral Ltd bushfire 
resistant homes competition. 

The entry incorporates unique bushfire protection 
measures and energy saving features. Some details: 
General 

The house is designed for a flat site, but it is also 
suited for north facing slopes. It is rectangular in form 
with alow slope mono-pitched roof. The long axis of the 
house is on an east-west orientation and the main living 
areas are intended to face as close to true north as 
possible. 

The house contains three bedrooms, kitchen, 
bathroom, laundry, living, dining and a dual-purpose 
room. This serves as a refuge during bushfires and as 
storage at other times. 

External walls would be of brick or blockwork. The 
roof is designed to carry a 600mm layer of earth. All 
main living room windows are grouped together on the 
north wall except high level ventilating windows on the 
southern facade. 

The house is designed to minimise summer heat 
load and maximise winter heat gain on the direct solar 
gain principle. The house is equally appropriate for a 
rural or urban situation. The overall floor area is 
approximately 120 sq metres. 
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The solplan entry. 


Bushfire protection 

The approach adopted for this scheme is to provide 
protection measures which are self-activating in the 
event of fire and that rely on fire resistance of wall, roof 
and openings to ensure that the radiation and heat of 
the fire is effectively countered. 

It is assumed that in the typical bushfire situation 
the intense heat and radiation will pass in a period of 
less than half an hour. Thus the design ensures that all 
external openings have at least a half hour fire rating 
and complete protection from radiation. The roof and 
wall materials have a much higher rating than this by 
virtue of the masonry and earth materials. 


There are a variety of reasons for this approach. 
The alternative of an active fire protection system 
involving external sprinklers (drenchers), tanks, 
pressure pumps or high level tanks and auxiliary 
generators, is not felt to be widely applicable to the 
majority of users. This conclusion is based on the 
following considerations: 

1. Sprinkler systems require regular maintenance. 
Naturally, if not maintained, they cannot be relied 
upon. 

2. Whether the system uses an external electricity 
source or auxiliary generator, there is always the 
possibility of breakdown. The alternative of a high 
level tank and elimination of a pressure pump, is not 
always possible and is costly. 

3. Under the panic situation of a fire, the correct use of 
active systems cannot be guaranteed. If a secondary 
fire takes place, and the system relies on tank water, 
then no further protection will be afforded. 

4. Some active systems will require the householder to 
be present to initiate the system and this may conflict 
with Fire Authority needs to evacuate fire threatened 
areas. 

In contrast, the passive system proposed for this 
house is a self activating one and requires no 
intervention. It has the further advantage of protecting 


the unattended house against pilfering. 
Protective measures 

Primary fire resistance in the house is achieved by 
the earth protected roof, masonry walls and shutter 
protected windows. 

The roof would be constructed of in-situ reinforced 
concrete on Bond deck. Special measures are required 
to provide water protection to the concrete surface, 
including a plastic membrane (such as Fortecon), a 
granular drainage layer, a layer of permeable fabric and 
a layer of low cost boarding such as Masonite. These 
surfaces prevent water penetration from the 600mm 
layer of earth which covers the entire roof surface. 

In the proposed design, gutters are eliminated. 
Roof water drains to agricultural drain lines protected 
by gravel, skirting the perimeter of the house. 

In addition to ensuring a fire resistance rating, the 
earth protected roof will also greatly improve internal 
comfort conditions by ‘‘flattening out’ diurnal 
temperature extremes. 

External walls are constructed of full brick or 
blockwork. These materials achieve similar fire 
protection and thermal mass. 

All main windows facing north and southern 
ventilation windows are protected by counterbalanced 
shutters. In the event of a fire, a fusible link would 
enable the slight downward movement of the shutter to 
bring it to the full protection position. The shutter is 
designed for a fire resistance rating of at least half an 
hour. 

The shutters would be constructed of light gauge 38 
x 38mm square sections RHS frame designed for mass 
production on a standard 3.0 x 2.8 metre module. The 
top side of the frame would be lined with one layer of 
half hour rated fire resistant plasterboard sheeting such 
as Fyr chek, and a protecting layer of galvanised steel 
sheeting. The underside would be lined with 
Colourbond or similar protective sheeting. Both the 
upper and lower protective linings would be pop-riveted 
or Tek screwed to the frame. 


Landscaping 

Site and roof planting should be chosen from the 
schedule of non-fire prone species prepared by the 
CSIRO Division of Forest Research. However, the fire 
resistant design as proposed would allow the house to 
be located in a densely planted bushland setting. 


Implementation 

The cost of the fire protection measures will 
represent but a small fraction of the replacement cost of 
the building. Also, many of the construction features, 
such as the sod roof and direct-gain thermal design, will 
considerably reduce the running costs of the house. 

A further economy might be achieved in reduced 
insurance premiums given the co-operation of the Fire 
Insurance Underwriters. All such economies in annual 
recurring costs must be set against the additional cost 
of the shutters and the sod roof. Preliminary estimates 
put a cost of $4,000 on the shutters and an amount of 
$1,200 for the additional construction cost of the roof. 

Thus a total extra capital cost of $5,200 associated 
with roof and shutters has to be set against the running 
cost savings which are likely to achieve about 10% of 
the above capital outlays. 


Rodney Jensen is the author of Make your own 
solar collector in Earth Garden 35. 
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Tetanus can be minimised, if not prevented, by 
immunisation. It is a simple procedure and one that 
should not be overlooked. 

Over 30 per cent of notified cases die from the 
disease, in spite of medical treatment. 

In unimmunised persons, the death rate varies from 
35 to 70 per cent. 

What is tetanus? 

Tetanus is an acute illness, caused by the tetanus 
bacillus, a tiny but very dangerous germ which 
produces a deadly nerve poison when it grows in 
wounds, especially puncture and closed injuries which 
exclude air. Tetanus is often called ‘‘lockjaw’’ because 
one of the commonest symptoms of the disease is a 
painful spasm of the jaw muscles. The jaw is locked. 
How do we get tetanus? 

We get tetanus when the tetanus germs enter a 
wound. These germs live in the intestines of grass- 
eating animals, particularly horses, and are most likely 
to be found in and around farmyards, stables and 
gardens where the soil is treated with animal manure. 

The germ is extremely tough and can live for years 
in the dust. There is a risk from tetanus in almost any 
paddock, garden, footpath or road. Tetanus can be 
picked up nearly anywhere, particularly by children who 
play barefooted. 

Type of wound 

The entry wound may be very small. At times it 
cannot be found. Any wound which shuts out oxygen 
enables the tetanus germs to thrive and increase in 
their dark, moist hiding place. A deep cut or puncture 
caused by stepping on a nail or fork prong is more likely 
to be followed by tetanus than a surface abrasion. The 
germs may be introduced by splinters, gunshots, 
fireworks and burns. The organisms multiply in the 
wound, particularly after it has apparently healed. This 
may occur in any wound contaminated by soil or dust. 
Symptoms 

When a wound is neglected, tetanus takes anything 
from four to 21 days to develop. Stiffness of the neck 
muscles and painful spasms of the jaw and neck 
muscles, causing difficulty in swallowing, are often the 
earliest symptoms. Later on, spasms of the other 
muscles of the body occur. Often the slightest noise or 
jarring is sufficient to throw the patients into violent and 
agonising convulsions. The quicker the symptoms 
occur, the greater the danger. 

The danger is very real 
Once the symptoms of tetanus have developed, it 


becomes a very serious disease. Improved treatment 
with the use of muscle relaxants, respirators and 
antibiotics have reduced the death rate, but it is still a 
very serious disease. Recovery occurs only after 
intensive treatment. 


Danger to all ages 

Infants and children contract the disease as readily 
as do adults. During play, they are particularly liable to 
incur wounds through which the tetanus germs may 
enter. Fortunately, the death rate in children is 
decreasing due to the protection given by 
immunisation. However, cases are still occurring in the 
younger age groups. Queensland statistics show adults 
are poorly protected. 

Immunisation 

There need be no deaths from tetanus. 
Immunisation will safeguard you against this killer. 
Children may receive tetanus immunisation in a 
combined injection which protects not only against 
tetanus but also against whooping cough and 
diphtheria. 

Adults who have had no previous protection should 
receive two injections of anti-tetanus toxoid six to 12 
weeks apart, followed by another dose six to 12 months 
later. It is important to maintain this protection by 
booster doses. 

Children entering school should receive a booster 
against diphtheria and tetanus at school entry age. 
Later, all children and adults too, should obtain booster 
doses at least every 10 years throughout life. 

Immunisation against tetanus is particularly 
important for people living in rural areas, or engaged in 
occupations where there is special risk of tetanus. 
Precautions against tetanus 

1. Make sure you have been immunised against 
tetanus. 

2. Seek medical advice about any wound, no matter 
how trivial, if there is even a remote possibility that you 
could have been infected by the tetanus germ. This 
applies particularly to any wound received outdoors, 
where contamination with soil or dust may have 
occurred. 

3. If any of the symptoms of tetanus develop, do not 
waste a moment in getting medical attention. Early 
treatment may save your life. Even a few hours’ delay 
can make all the difference. 

Reprinted from the leaflet Tetanus, issued by the 
Queensland Health Department, Division of Health 
Promotion, PO Box 155, Fortitude Valley, Qld 4006. 


1984 SUBSCRIPTIONS DUE NOW! 
Dear friends — if your subscription to Earth 


Garden has expired, you’ll find a renewal 
form enclosed with this copy. This year it’s a 
blue slip. Please fill it in and return it to us 
with $10.00 and we’ll post you the four 1984 
issues. 

Subscribers are sustainers! 
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A WARNING ON TETANUS 
By Soren Rasmussen 

l am Danish, a furniture maker by trade, and 
together with my wife and two daughters have lived on 
the land for eight years, supplying all our own food. 
Unfortunately three years ago our much loved farm on 
the Obi Obi Creek in Maleny (Queensland) came under 
threat of adam. Being 60 years of age, | felt | wanted to 
move at once so | could once more plant a fruit garden 
and see it produce, so we have lived here at Mt Molloy 
for nearly two years. 

The dam is no nearer, so we cannot sell our 
property or obtain compensation yet. Meanwhile we are 
very happy living on our 171 acres in an old shed, 
roughing it once more as we did at the start. We have 
land cleared and planted as a fruit garden, started a 
vegetable garden and also have a couple of house cows 
and calves as well as our flock of coloured sheep, three 
horses, a donkey and two dogs, who all moved up here 
with us. 

We have no power and use solar panels for lights 
and water pumping and have a small generator for my 
tools. | make and sell furniture at the local markets to 
bring us an income. The rocking chairs | make are very 
popular and after many requests, | have made a full 
scale plan, together with instructions so that anyone 
with a lathe or access to one can make a chair which can 
really become a family heirloom. 

In May this year we travelled to Maleny to clean our 
old farm after poor tenants. While there | stood on a nail, 
something | have done before. But this time, on the 
return drive north, | became very ill with tetanus. For 
three weeks | was unconscious on a respirator. Luckily, 
we have lived a fairly healthy life, | had given up 
smoking and my heart is strong and although | also had 
pneumonia, | survived. | had not had a tetanus booster 
injection for years. 

| would not wish this experience on anyone. It is a 
horrifying disease for anyone to witness (as my wife 
Yvonne did when she lived in Intensive Care with me), 
and to have. | had terrible dreams, lost over two stone 
and had to learn to swallow, talk and walk again. I'm still 
very weak, but/ survived and what we always felt was a 
good life is now very precious indeed. 

| do beg you all to have booster injections for 
tetanus. | know of four cases in the hospital | was in and 
only two of us survived. The death rate is high and even 
a scratch from a rose thorn is enough to give it to you. 
Yet tetanus is little publicised and some doctors have 
never even seen it, yet there are quite a number of 
cases each year. 

| know a lot of you may not believe in injections and 
immunisation of any kind, but | wonder how many of you 
would refuse the injection after seeing someone you 
loved in a spasm where only their head and their heels 
were left resting on the bed? Believe me, that injection 
is worthwhile. 


Soren Rasmussen’s wife, Yvonne, had to write this 
letter for him. His hands are still ‘‘not too good’’, she 
told us, a tragedy for a skilled craftsman who must use 
his hands to work in wood. It will be months before 
Soren will be able to resume making his rocking chairs. 

This is his timely warning about the danger of 
tetanus to all Earth Garden people. 


‘constructive 
alternatives’ 


WHAT THE PRIME MINISTER SAID 


This is an extract of part of the text of the address given by the Australian Prime Minister, 
R. J. (Bob) Hawke, to the International Labour Organisation (ILO) in Geneva on June 10, 1983: 

In recent years, some young people in all countries have responded to the crisis in 
conventional employment by building alternatives of their own. Some of these have been dead- 
ends, that have ended up closing down rather than opening up opportunities and choices for 
people involved in them. But some have been built on socially constructive as well as 
economically productive activities. 

Government budgets in the advanced industrial countries are now heavily burdened by 
the consequences of the demand for jobs greatly exceeding the supply. The most obvious 
costs are the huge outlays on unemployment benefits. But part of the charge on society for 
welfare housing, health and law and order are properly attributable to the unemployment crisis. 

| find challenging the possibility that governments can help to reduce demand for 
conventional jobs by assisting some citizens to build alternative types of socially constructive 
employment. Provided there are proper safeguards against the obvious opportunities for 
abuse, governments should be able to apply money that would otherwise be used for 
unemployment benefits to assist groups of citizens to build alternatives to conventional 


employment. 


In Australia we are still thinking through the possibilities for tackling the unemployment 
crisis, not only by doing all we can to increase the supply of jobs, but also by reducing the 
demand for jobs by helping to provide socially constructive alternatives. 

Accordingly my Government will be consulting with the trade unions, the business 
community, voluntary organisations and other interested parties with a view to identifying ways 
in which the demand for jobs might be reduced in Australia through initiatives outside 


conventional avenues. 


Text provided by The Office of the Prime Minister, Canberra, ACT. 


A proposed community 


Daryl Sipos has been involved with alternative 
lifestyle groups since the early 1970s when he helped 
set up some of the first shareholders’ communities in 
Far North Queensland. After that he acquired 50 acres 
of Crown Land (for $100!) in the Cairns hinterland, but 
soon felt the isolation of the bush and the expense of 
trying to develop a farm privately. 

When he heard of the Tagari community at Stanley 
in Tasmania Daryl volunteered to set up the Self- 
Reliance Seed Co (forerunner of Phoenix Seeds) to 
obtain and distribute endangered vegetable seeds and 
to fight against proposals to introduce plant variety 
rights legislation to Australia. 

He is much influenced by the basic concept of 
Tagari, whose members had bought scattered 
individual homes and pooled funds to buy a warehouse 
and office complex and an 80 acre farm on the edge of 
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town. 

He did a permaculture design course at Stanley, 
then went back to his Queensland land and later 
travelled overseas. When he returned to Australia he 
spent several months working on the Franklin River 
blockade, researching agricultural and co-operative 
ideas for the Tasmanian Wilderness Society. 

“The victory we had, the communal spirit of the 
blockade and the positive statements about communes 
by Bob Hawke and Susan Ryan, have all encouraged me 
to think that the time is ripe to try to implement the 
strategies I’ve been developing for several years now,”’ 
says Daryl. 

Now based in Melbourne, Daryl is planting trees, 
travelling and promoting his proposed community. He 
may be contacted at 294 Hope Street, West Brunswick 
(Melbourne), Victoria 3055. Phone (03) 380 2533. 


By Daryl Sipos 

A group of people can, by working together 
communally, hope to achieve a better lifestyle 
than that available in mainstream society through 
individual effort. Co-operative effort can liberate 
the energies now dissipated in private struggles 
for survival in a competitive system. This energy 
could be used to work for the transformation of the 


whole of society. 

The outline of a plan for bringing together the 
people and resources from which such a community 
might develop is given here. 

A group of people will have to pool enough cash to 
purchase a farm on the edge of a country town and a 
large building suitable for group activities in the main 
part of town. The purchase of housing will be left to the 
individual members and houses will remain privately 
owned or rented. 

Living in a country town with a farm in walking 
distance has the advantage that the town provides such 
necessities of life as water, roads, houses and various 
public amenities. Therefore the group will not have to 
spend time, energy, money and use resources in 
setting up an isolated rural block of land. 

A town of suitable size and location would be one 
with a population between 600 and 3,000 somewhere in 
the arc between Adelaide and Brisbane. The town will 
need to be in economic decline with numerous empty or 
cheap houses. In such a place it is expected that a farm 
of at least 100 acres on the edge of town and a set of 
“downtown’’ buildings could be purchased for a 
combined price of between $60,000 and $100,000. 

Judging by the experience of existing communal 
groups at least 20 to 30 people will be needed for the 
group to function as a viable community which is self- 
reliant and has some independence from mainstream 
society. For 30 or so people the average financial 
commitment is likely to be around $3,000. 

It is not proposed that the individual members 
purchase private shares. Rather than this, funds would 
be committed to a legal structure, set up and directed 
by group members. The ownership of the property by a 
trust or institute, with a conservationist and socially 
progressive charter would provide firm guidelines for 
the use of the property. 

Group members as directors of the legal structure 
would be able to produce a comprehensive plan for the 
use of the land and buildings within the aims of the trust 
through a democratic process involving all group 
members. 

Activities such as growing food organically, a 
consumers’ co-operative, a child minding centre, 
socially useful business activities, or work on various 
progressive and environmental causes, could all be 
conducted within the aims of the trust. The commitment 
of property to a legally defined and guaranteed altruistic 
purpose may encourage wealthier members to 
contribute much more than the average amount needed 
to purchase the properties. This would enable people 
with little capital, on social services for instance, to join 
with very little cash. The group may even have the 
financial resources to help such people purchase or 
build their own homes, perhaps by making long-term 
loans possible. 

A genuine effort towards overcoming such 
problems as unemployment, coupled with group efforts 
to implement and demonstrate environmentally sound 
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farming methods, could attract funding from 
governments, unions, charitable, environmental and 
other organisations. 

However, many members contributing substantial 
amounts of cash may wish to retrieve their capital if they 
depart. A method of repayment could be incorporated 
into the legal structure before any property is 
purchased. Most funds would be tied up in property 
essential to the group’s survival, as any legal 
arrangement would not involve the sale of property, but 
funds from other sources, such as new members’ 
contributions. 

Ideally no property should be purchased until it can 
be paid for in cash to avoid newly formed group having 
to cope with the problems of fund raising. 

For a communal group to survive it is important for 
its members to share some sense of commitment to a 
common aim or ideal beyond that of the well-being of 
the group members. Surplus energy could be directed 
towards improving the well-being of all members of 
society. One way to do this may be to help the rest of 
the communal movement in Australia by research into 
various ways that people Australia-wide could control 
their own lives by co-operative ventures. 

The ideas could be implemented by lobbying local, 
state, and federal governments, as well as other bodies 
with the necessary resources. Direct assistance could 
be given to other groups attempting to set up. The 
group could act as a focus for local work on 
environmental, civil liberties, land” rights, women’s 
liberation and other issues. 

Many communal functions such as a food co-op 
could benefit local people. Locals in sympathy with the 
group’s aims should be encouraged to join the group. 
Living in the country need not necessarily isolate group 
members from national and world-wide campaigns such 
as the Third World development and peace movements. 

It is not suggested that all members be highly 
dedicated or motivated in supporting these efforts but 
all members should be in sympathy with, tolerant of, 
and supportive towards, those who are, certainly in 
regard to the use of group resources when funds 
permit. 

Of course the group will be working to demonstrate 
by example a better way of living, many aspects. of 
which could be adopted by the whole of society. 
Personal efforts to ensure the success of the group may 
be seen as enough by many members. A harmonious 
balance between such efforts and the use of surplus 
funds and resources for more directly political 
purposes will ensure that the group both survives and 
makes a positive contribution to the whole of society. 

Houses scattered across a country town would 
mean that members would have regular social contact 
with people outside the group. However this need not 
be the only form of settlement. Part of the land could be 
developed (according to sound environmental 
principles) both for private self-contained housing sites, 
with a central complex of washing, bathing and cooking 
facilities. 

Some members could build low cost housing 
nearby, or visitors could pitch tents, park caravans, or 
erect temporary shelters. Communal groups often 
attract a lot of visitors who can provide valuable social 
contact in a country area. However if not properly 
prepared for they may become a burden. Visitors could 
pay their costs in cash or labour and a full-time co- 
ordinator may be needed. 


Village in the making 


WELL, HOW DO YOU START A COMMUNITY? 
By Joe Natoli 

How does one describe the joy, trauma, excitement 
and frustration of developing a community from Day 
One? I'll try, but this can be only one person’s view. 

In the beginning three friends began formulating 
the concept of a Teaching and Learning Community, 
which was open to the wider community and committed 
to sharing knowledge and skills. It was going to foster 
self-managing, alternative lifestyles by helping to set up 
other communities along similar lines. But first there 
was the need to establish the ‘‘parent’” community. The 
goals of this community are outlined in another article. 

The Communiversity concept was floated at the 
Down to Earth Confest in January, 1982. More than 80 
people came to preliminary meetings to hear and 
discuss this New Age community. | was one of them. 
Frankly | was horrified. At that time | was already 
involved in another co-operative with far more limited 
aims and objectives. Yet this had become incredibly 
bogged down in differences of direction, methods of 
working, priorities etc. And here was a group 
considering a 200-person village, self-sustaining and 
with everything that opens and shuts. | really thought it 
had two chances — Buckley’s and none. 

Nonetheless, | still liked the idea and, like many 
others, put up $20 to receive the newsletter and be kept 
informed about the project. At this stage there were 
about 40 people interested in the Communiversity 
project. 

Another meeting was held at Albury on 6th and 7th 
March, 1982. About 25 people got together and worked 
at sorting out what, where and how the community 


GEERGARROW AND COMMUNIVERSITY 

Communiversity is a large rural community 
in the making at Geergarrow, south of 
Grafton in New South Wales. Its members 
have the vision of a village as the focus of this 
4,100 acre property, which until recently was 
a cattle station. 

Right now the world is evaluating just what 
shape society will take in this post-industrial 
age. Part of the process has been a close re- 
think of how and why more intimate, self- 
sufficient communities can be established. 

Geergarrow Community and Communi- 
versity is one such attempt, having been in 
the process of establishment over the past 
two years. In that time the community has 
grown in size, ‘‘been through the fire” (and 
without doubt there is more tempering to 
follow) and still finds itself tenaciously 
determined to continue and succeed. 

Here follows reflections from three 
members who share their views with Earth 
Garden readers. 
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could be established. Planning was detailed, 
imaginative and very, very attractive. We were going to 
have a full village structure, community facilities, 
healing centre, concert hall, organic gardens, radio 
station — in short, everything. At this stage, of course, 
there wasn’t even a property. | received this newsletter 
and marvelled at the imagination of these people. 

With the strength of the commitment at Albury and 
the interest generated at the Confest, the then founders 
of the Communiversity started looking for a suitable 
property. It was to be large, have a good potential 
income, be near the sea and a large urban population. 
We weren't going to go to the back blocks of Australia! 

Three properties were considered by the searching 
team. Geergarrow, a 4000 acre cattle property, 16km 
south west of Grafton, was chosen. One of the founder 
members offered to put a substantial deposit on the 
property. It remained to find the other $720,000. 

| then received the May newsletter, which outlined 
the purchase of Geergarrow and a plan to sell 200 
shares at $5,000 each to finance the place. So maybe 
Buckley was going to have a go after all. Let’s not 
pretend that everything went smoothly, even at this 
stage. Working out what sort of structure we would have 
was a thorny question. Yes! We wanted to be a co- 
operative but we couldn’t be registered yet. So we 
bought a shelf company, Potaga Ltd, to buy the 
property. When do we pay for the property? In May, 1982 
it seemed easy to say that if 80 people could be 
interested in just the idea a few months previously, then 
surely, with an actual property on line, there would be 
no problem getting 150-200 paying in by December. So it 
was arranged to pay the remaining $720,000 in total by 
December, 1982. 

A well thought out document was prepared and 
published. It spelled out clearly why the Com- 
muniversity was formed, our goals for the future and a 
description of the property. It attracted hundreds of 
people through our nationwide advertisements. It 
seemed only a matter of time before the 160 or so 
people required to pay for the property joined us. 

Hindsight of course is wonderful. If we could see 
the future we would all go out and break the bookies. In 
fact the community did not have the hoped-for rush of 
actual paying members. For the benefit of people who 
intend to begin similar ventures, it is worth outlining a 
couple of probable reasons for this. 

1. In any new venture it seems that the first ‘‘rush’’ of 
people is fairly easy to attract and assimilate. In this 
case it looked like 30 to 40 people. Being involved in 
the project from the beginning binds and enthuses 
people. However, when you reach outside this core 
you are approaching people who are ‘‘cold’’ on the 
particular project even though they have been 
interested in such ideas generally. 

2. We needed members and everyone realised this. In 
fact the community made no attempt to conceal or 
disguise our cash flow needs. We had to have 
$100,000 a month, roughly. If we didn’t get it we faced 
foreclosure. As each person saw this, they 
hesitated. Five grand is a lot to risk. 

You had to be very brave or foolish to join them. The 


smart thing to do was wait until the place was secure, 
whenever that was. Of course if everyone thinks like 
that, you’re history! 

In August, 1982 | went to the property where the 
community had a series of meetings to both plan future 
progress and explain to prospective members where it 
was going. Imagine 60 or so people from all over 
Australia attempting to get to know each other, decide 
on a village site, express their points of view on 
vegetarianism, raising cattle, etc, etc. Decision-making 
was by consensus. It was an exhilarating, exhausting, 
mind-blowing and frustrating time. | saw it, took part in 
the discussions, endured the ‘‘consensus by 
exhaustion” process. | joined three weeks later. If the 
community could survive that process, | reasoned, it 
would survive anything. And anyway it wasn’t fair to wait 
until it was safe to join while expecting someone else to 
make it safe. My practical side rationalised that the 
property was just too well placed to be a losing 
proposition in the longer term. 

So what do you do when you are trying to raise 
$100,000 a month to keep the wolf from the door and you 
are not winning? You fight like blazes. Members 
mortgaged their houses to raise loans, we made 
fighting fund commitments, the Board constantly 
negotiated with the vendor to extend payments. 
Newsletters, 30 pages long, were printed every three 
weeks. Meanwhile, a few members were now on the 
property. 

At this stage we realised we had no chance of 
paying our mortgage out in December. So the Board 
prepared a submission to obtain a long-term loan froma 
bank. A carefully prepared submission, which outlined 
our future plans for a community, was rejected by all the 
banks. But we were not beaten and we would not give 
in. We went back and negotiated with the vendor and 
finally we obtained a further 12 months’ mortgage. The 
one small problem was that we needed $46,000 extra to 
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bring the loan down to an acceptable figure. Sounds 
easy when you say it quickly, doesn’t it? At our January 
meeting on the farm we were faced with the facts. We 
could save the farm if ... Remember we had all been 
working to the hilt for the last eight months. By the time 
the deadline arrived fractured bankcards, personal bank 
loans and broken piggy banks had bought us another 
breathing space. 

Well, we were home and hosed, surely? We had 
figured we needed only to recruit five new members a 
month. There were new people going up to the farm all 
the time. Enthusiasm was high. 

No such luck. We were to go on the rack again for 
another ten months. 

As you would all realise, when X number of people 
get together to help build a community, you are going to 
have X + 2 ideas on exactly how it’s going to be done. 
(Some people always change their minds!). Broad 
outlines are great for engendering interest but it’s the 
nitty gritty that brings out the problems. For example, in 
November, 1982 the Board decided we had to grow a soy 
bean crop so that we had a commercial base on which to 
attract a bank loan. This decision and the subsequent 
necessity to use aerial spraying of the crops to kill 
heliothis ripped us badly. Of course the bank threw out 
the application and unseasonal weather decimated the 
crop. As | said before about hindsight ... Anyway we 
had our internal differences. At the same time we still 
didn’t attract new members at a fast enough rate. Each 
person who saw us was faced with the realisation that 
we needed their money to make the month’s payment, 
and hesitation set in. 

And then the real crunch came. We discovered with 
horror that our early legal advice on advertising and 
setting up the company wasn’t what it could have been, 
ie accurate. Our new lawyer advised us to discontinue 
our advertising for new members. That was a very 
strong bolt of lightning. We could have thrown in the 


A discussion goes on outside the chalet, now being used as a kitchen. 
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towel, then. Surely we had to. Sell up — start again. The 
sirens were very seductive. 

We didn’t fold. Through April, May, June, July, 
August we scraped — sold equipment, considered 
selling our bodies (no takers) but we made the 
payments. Each month members would loan more and 
more money to prevent foreclosure. Some absolutely 
gutsy prospective members also contributed loans. At 
this stage all monies coming in were registered as 
loans. 

Meanwhile we drew up a series of contingency 
plans to pull us out of the mire. They ranged from 
further approaches for long-term finance to examination 
of sale of part or all of the property. The one imperative 
was keeping control of the situation to avoid a forced 
sale. The tunnel got darker and darker — and then — a 
ray of light! 

Our accountant came across a source of interest 
only, long-term finance at attractive rates. It seemed too 
good to be true. We prepared a submission, made 
application ... and it was accepted. By the time you 
read this, settlement may have been completed. We will 
have a yearly payment which can, if necessary, be 
financed from just the commercial farm income and 
some support from present members. The rack broke 
before we did! 

And yet we have just begun. We are building a 
community for the next generation. It won’t go up 
overnight or overyear. This has just been one trial. 


The past 18 months have cost us dearly but we have 
also gained immeasurably in many priceless ways. 
Those of us left are determinedly committed to the 
project. It has shown in many ways. Meetings, which in 
the past have thrown up crisis of conscience and power 
struggles, are now conducted with the clear but 
unspoken view that we want to make this work. People 
have shifted their views and gained in tolerance. Having 
moved once, they are prepared to see other ways of 
achieving: results. Finally, we know that if we are 
prepared to work, plan, co-operate and keep supporting 
each other, we can succeed. When the inevitable 
disagreements and problems arise again, we will be just 
that much better equipped to negotiate them. 

I’m looking forward to it like nothing else on earth. 


WHY I CHOSE TO JOIN COMMUNIVERSITY 
By Janet Dyason 

It wasn’t a sudden decision, rather a gradual 
realisation that life in its present form was far from 
satisfactory. My cousin had been involved with an 
alternative community for some years. A responsive 
chord sounded in me as he talked of his hopes and 
dreams for the future. | was not put off by the stories of 
disillusionment and hard work, only by the impossibility 
of it all for me. | did not want to live on the dole, nor 
could | support myself and three children adequately in 
a cottage industry, as he did. It just seemed too remote 
and unattainable. P 

| tried to satisfy myself by returning to part-time 
study. A course in Sociology did little to suppress my 
dissatisfaction. | did, however, become more interested 
in alternatives and less enchanted with conventional 
living. | took an interest in many types of alternative 
ways of living. One of my lecturers had written a book 
called Alternative Australia, which | read in addition to 
other material. However, none of the communities of 
which | had read seemed to offer the challenge of 
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creating a “new reality’’ coupled: with the security | 
needed for a life-time commitment. 

In May, 1982 | saw an advertisement which made a 
strong impression on me. This is what | read, as if ina 
dictionary “Communiversity N. Community 
dedicated to learning and growth (see community, 
university). 

‘‘We are a diverse group of people with a common 
aim. To set up a supportive community in a rural village 
atmosphere. We want our community to become a 
centre in which people can learn skills to help them live 
amore fulfilling life. 

“We are looking for like-minded people to join us. 
We have secured a 4100 acre property in north eastern 
NSW. We want to be on the land by the end of the year. 
It is a big project that requires commitment from all 
involved.” 

| responded to this and was subsequently sent a 
detailed document which described the concept, 
philosophy and guidelines. The property, Geergarrow 
Station, was to be the base for the Communiversity with 
its ambitions, ideas and dreams of a teaching and 
learning community embracing people from all walks of 
life, with diverse skills. Here they hoped to establish a 
large community of people living in a happy, loving and 
productive environment, where exchange of knowledge 
and research into alternative living and energy could be 
undertaken. It was envisaged that many would pursue 
ancillary projects with income-earning capacity, 
according to their needs and interests. 

A major aim for the community was to be outward 
looking, the members mixing with the world at large, 
inviting and being invited to share their knowledge and 
skills through workshops and seminars. It was thought 
that the members could improve the quality of their lives 
by enjoying the best of both worlds; filtering the 
benefits of the technological age and all its advantages 
through to a more satisfying, creative and caring life of 
“English village” living. 

This was not to be a subsistent community. All 
members had to commit themselves to working towards 
self sufficiency as well as making the farm economically 
viable. From this economic base it is hoped that an 
income-sharing arrangement can be implemented. 

The community, as Joe’s article has stated, has had 
its share of problems. However, it seems as if it will 
answer my needs. | am looking forward to a new life 
amongst new friends. 


Terry’s tepee in the trees. 


A SQUARE PEG IN A ROUND HOLE? 
By Margaret Hoal 

Gerry and | are in our early fifties. We come froma 
conservative mainstream direction. We’ve been married 
for 26 years. Our age alone, you might think, would 
preclude us from dabbling in “alternative” 
communities. We have three children, ranging in age 
from 18 to 24 years. The older two were shaken to the 
core at the prospect of their staid parents mingling with 
“alternative” groups — especially when we attended 
the DTE Confest in January. But our involvement 
preceded that by several months. 

To begin at the beginning. We were naturally 
planning our retirement and to that end had bought a 
few acres in Queensland on which we were going to 
keep a cow, chooks, grow our vegies and perhaps a 
specialist crop or two, like mushrooms and 
strawberries. We had read much literature on the 
subject of self sufficiency and felt we could do it. 

As a registered nurse greatly involved with the care 
of the elderly, | had come to a conclusion many years 
ago that as one grew older one didn’t have to 
necessarily degenerate with age on retirement, 
providing one had goals, absorbing interests and 
activities to keep one mentally and physically fit. In my 
private observations | had noticed that all the spritely, 
healthy and alert 80-year-olds whom | knew were people 
who had continued to work and/or interact with their 
communities, maintaining old interests or fostering new 
ones, whereas in the main those who deteriorated 
physically and/or mentally were people who had on 
retirement made no effort to lead a structured new life, 
and whose concept of retirement was negative. They 
didn’t use their bodies or their minds any more. | was, 
and am, determined that our retirement will be a new 
life with new interests and physical activity. (We’ll build 
our house ourselves.) 

So when we picked up a leaflet at an alternative 
energy exhibition in Melbourne in August, 1981 we were 
struck by the challenge it created. We liked the ideas it 
represented, of diverse people of all ages coming 
together to create an unusual community, that had 
goals and ambitions to develop a learning exchange, 
research into alternative technology, improve quality of 
life and develop open minds. It seemed that others too 
were dissatisfied with the pace and quality of life they 
were leading and looking for something more fulfilling 
— something that didn’t involve ‘‘dropping out’’, but 
created a meaningful lifestyle in a pleasant rural setting, 
and encouraged involvement with the outside world. 

We attended the first meeting near Goulburn in 
November, 1981, at which two of the initiators were 
present, and as the idea developed it moved from 100 
people on 3-to-500 acres to something like 200 people on 
a large property up to 5000 acres. The goals were 
expanded by those present to the point where we all 
realised that if we had the will to do it, the sky was the 
limit. With good people and a suitable base, there was 
nothing that could not be done. 

We were hooked. We particularly liked the idea of a 
“village”, which in our eyes should engender 
togetherness, as well as correct utilisation of land, as 
opposed to scattered dwellings all over the place. How 
much more exciting and rewarding to live in close touch 
with people with similar ideas; work with them and 
achieve interesting and exciting results. It all sounded 
far more inspirational than settling on a few acres by 
ourselves like Darby and Joan. 
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In a sense we became almost founder members 
ourselves, progressing from the meeting near Goulburn 
to a meeting at the DTE Confest in January to another in 
Albury in February, where it was decided to go and look 
for a likely property, then a two-day affair over Easter in 
Melbourne, where the pros and cons of various 
properties seen by the searchers were discussed. 

Geergarrow was selected for several reasons. It was 
of the desired size, had an attractive topography, was 
close to Grafton, not far from the sea, had a permanent 
water supply in that it was bounded by 12km of the Orara 
River, and still retained a large tree cover. The price 
boggled our minds but was still favourable in 
comparison with the other properties seen. 

We were full of optimism. Joe tells the story of how 
misplaced that financial optimism was — but — we’re 
still hanging in there today, 18 months later, and have 
not lost, nor do we intend to lose, this magnificent 
property. 

We had the privilege of being among the first to see 
it. It’s pretty big — large areas are still in their original 
wild state. Sandstone ridges, sandy-bottomed, fast- 
running creeks, lagoons festooned with water lilies, 
forests of black bean, silky oak and many many other 
trees along the river bank. Beautiful sand for building, 
good earth for mudbricks or pise, and a lot of timber. 
Blackboys, an old but hardly used bullock cart left 
almost unchanged since 1910, vast expanses of 
grasslands, magical views to the ranges in the west, all 
created an unforgettable kaleidoscope of impressions. 

Wildlife? Plenty of kangaroos — too many perhaps, 
dingoes, wild dogs, foxes. | wonder what they think of 
200 or more persons arriving to disturb their territory, 
which for the last 100 years has been a cattle station, 
disturbed by nothing other than the sounds of chewing 
the cud and a stockman or two. 

| like to think that the diversity of our people, 
together with the sum of all our skills, is the king-pin on 
which we rely. We have all changed. The 
““conservatives’’ have mellowed and relaxed, the 
“radical alternatives’’ have likewise softened some of 
their attitudes and, with a bit of luck, we might yet 
achieve a ‘‘marriage’’ between the two extremes. Our 
basic philosophy has been labelled ‘‘Loving Action” — 
a noble concept to which we all need to strive. Basically 
it means ‘‘doing as you would be done by” — treating 
others as you would like to be treated, with caring and 
empathy, even if you cannot always see eye to eye. We 
have no religious, political, sexist or dietary bias and 
therefore need a basic concept to hold us together. 

We see this mode of life — community living — as 
becoming more and more essential in the years ahead. 
Unemployment, overcrowded cities, pollution, stress, 
economic breakdown and, who knows, even insufficient 
food supplies, all point the way to a necessity for 
change of environment if we are to retain our health, 
mental and physical. We see this as a viable alternative 
to what is going to be increasing unemployment, drug 
taking, crime and general dissatisfaction amongst our 
youth. We see it as an answer to ‘‘retirement’’ and an 
option for young families who want their children to 
grow up ina healthy caring environment. 

Of course it’s not going to be easy! The success of 
the project depends on the people who join it and help 
make things happen. The project needs commitment 
and dedication from all who see the value in the 
concepts and are prepared to work to that end, putting 
WE before ME. 


WHERE TO IN THE FUTURE? 
By Frances Ferguson 

Do you sometimes reflect on our modern society 
and deplore what it is doing to many people, perhaps 
even yourself? Surely many thinking people today are 
disillusioned with the state in which we find ourselves in 
the 805 and, whilst not having any immediate solution, 
are searching for an alternative. 

Most of us are aware of the trend to revert to the 
more simple things of life, to basic values, and in a 
world ‘consumed by consumerism” we cry out for a 
pace of life which will allow us time, not only for 
ourselves, but to offer help and friendship to those in 
need 

No doubt these were some of the thoughts which 
led to the birth of the Communiversity concept. At first 
glance, the establishment of another community is not 
big news. Communities are mushrooming in many parts 
of Australia and are today less subject to derision than 
were the so-called ‘hippy’? communes of the 60s and 
70s 

What sets the Communiversity/Geergarrow 
Community apart are its long-term goals, its high hopes 
and ambitious schemes, which will embrace not only 
the needs and aspirations of its members, but a wide 
range of schemes for the betterment of society at large. 
While a set of “commandments” as such was not 
compiled by the Communiversity on its inception, a 
number of aims and objectives have emerged 
subsequently. This community is not only for the 
present generation of members, but for generations to 
come and is seen as a pilot project and model for others 
wishing to establish a way of life free of the more 
destructive aspects of ordinary urban society. 

These are some of the long-term objectives which | 
hope we'll never lose sight of:— 

1. SELF-SUPPORTING AND PRODUCTIVE 

The community will grow its own produce and 
develop a range of light industry and appropriate 
alternative technology. 

2. RELIEF OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

It is generally acknowledged that unemployment is 
not a temporary malaise — it is going to be with us for 
decades at least. The Communiversity hopes to relieve 
the pressure on society as it is now by withdrawing 
increasing numbers of unemployed persons from the 
competitive and inadequate job markets so that they too 
can lead a productive life, with improved quality of life 
and dignity. 

3. DECENTRALISATION 

it is hoped that the establishment of this 
community, and others to follow, will relieve pressure 
on overcrowded cities and repopulate the country 
areas. 

4. ALTERNATIVE RETIREMENT 

It will offer a valuable option to retirement, early or 
otherwise, for the ever increasing ageing population of 
Australia. For example, instead of retiring to a life of 
unproductive leisure, or poverty, with the inevitable 
decline into already overcrowded nursing homes, our 
senior citizens can lead a life of productive activity, 
making good use of their experience and wisdom. 
When they finally do need care, they would be 
protected within the community family. 

5. LEISURE 

It will create purposeful and meaningful leisure 

occupations for the increasing amount of leisure time 
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created through shorter working hours. 
6. LEARNING 

It will enable people to widen their physical and 
mental horizons by the setting up of “Learning 
Exchange” type seminars and workshops teaching 
skills in many areas. 

7. YOUTH 

Through the medium of school and youth camps, it 
will offer ecology trails and hikes, encouraging in our 
youth a greater awareness of their country, nature and 
human potential. 

8. ASSISTANCE TO THE UNDERPRIVILEGED 

Educational holidays will be offered to under- 
privileged children. 

9. RESEARCH 

It will offer opportunities for research and investi- 
gation into alternative technology, health and healing, 
as well as various organic farming methods. 

10. ASSISTANCE TO OTHER COMMUNITIES 

The Communiversity will offer its energies and 
expertise to new communities being established. 

The community’s aim is to be highly integrated 
within and without, encouraging the exchange of 
information and skills, inviting people in and sending its 
own people out ... a sort of 6 

It also aims to encourage a greater sense of 
responsibility for actions and behaviour. 

No doubt other projects will be added as the Com- 
muniversity and its people grow, but it is still in its 
infancy and, as in any infancy, walking comes before 
running. 

INFORMATION 

For further information on the Geergarrow 
Community write to 6 Horsmunden Road, Moorabbin, 
Victoria 3189, and please enclose a 55c stamp for 
postage. 


CO-OP LEAFLETS 

From Co-ordination Co-op Ltd, PO Box 26, Nimbin, 
NSW 2480. 

The Co-ordination Co-op, which runs the Tuntable 
Falls community near Nimbin, NSW, has published the 
following leaflets to help folk to form and settle on 
multiple occupancy properties in NSW. Please send the 
number of 30c stamps given to receive the leaflets. 

Co-ordination Co-op Ltd — Essay, history, lifestyle 
and legal structures, 4 pages (2 x stamps). 

Rules of the Co-op, a formal registered con- 
stitution, recommended only for people in the final 
stages of forming aco-op (4 x stamps). 

Send a stamped, self-addressed envelope for the 
following leaflets: 

Co-op bylaws, mostly land use policies; Tuntable 
Falls Primary School Info Sheet; Fruit Tree 
Recommendations for Nimbin area; Legal structures of 
group land owning, by David Spain (reviews trusts, co- 
Ops, companies, tenants-in--common; Multiple 
Occupancy — How it works, by NSW Dept of Planning 
and Environment. 


MULTIPLE OCCUPANCY 
How to play the planning game 
Guidelines for the preparation of multiple 
occupancy development applications, edited by Peter 
Hamilton, available for $3.00 posted, from R. Nielsen, 
Secretary, Homebuilders Association, PO Nimbin, NSW 
2480. 


eartn 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

| would like to know if there is a dif- 
ference between water collected into a 
tank running over a tiled roof (cement or 
terra cotta), or an iron roof, also how to 
treat tank water. We have heard you 
must drop in a few rusty nails, plus some 
lime, also alittle kerosene on the tap. 

We have a tank collecting rainwater 
from an iron roof (garage) and would like 
to have a tiled roof on a house we intend 
to build at Rainbow Flat and we'd like to 
collect water from it. We have observed 
that most new houses in the area with no 
town water have iron and wondered if 
there is areason for this? 


Regards, Gladys O’Connell, 53 
Jacquelene Avenue, Gorokan, NSW 
2263. 


Dear Gladys — We don’t believe there 
is any difference in rainwater runoff from 
a tiled or a galvanised iron roof, but we’d 
be keen to hear from people on the 
subject. — Irene and Keith. 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

Many Earth Gardeners keep free- 
range poultry, sol thought they might be 
interested in a campaign being 
conducted by Animal Liberation against 
the use of the battery cage to confine 
hens in the majority of commercial egg 
farms. 

Studies have shown that battery hens 
are lower in nutritional value than free- 
range eggs. Chemical additives, anti- 
biotics, hormones and substances to 
dye the yolk yellow are fed to battery 
hens. And keeping three to four chooks 
in a cage is downright cruel. 

If you cannot obtain free-range eggs, 
create a demand for them by asking at 
your local outlet. You can contact your 
State Egg Marketing Board and ask 


where your nearest free-range egg 
outletis. 
Write to your State Minister for 


Agriculture and the Federal Minister for 
Primary Industry asking for legislation to 
protect hens from battery production. 
For further information, or if you would 
like to support the campaign, write to 
Animal Liberation. There are branches in 
all States, the Victorian address is: PO 
Box 15, Elwood 3184 and the NSW 
address is: 257 Broadway, Sydney 2007. 

Car stickers with the slogan ٥ 
Battery Hens’’ are available. Animal 
Liberation opposes intensive (factory) 
farming of all types of animals, including 
hens. Last June we ran a ‘‘Boycott a 
Battery Egg’’ week. 

Peace and love to humans and other 
animals. 

Jill Whitford, Avonsleigh, Victoria. 


People 


Dear Folks, 

| am a 19-year-old female student in my 
first year of studying for a degree in 
Agriculture. One of the criteria we must 
fulfil within our 3% years is to gain 12 
weeks’ work experience outside the 
College. | would dearly love to hear from 
any people of any agricultural enter- 
prises who would be willing to take me 
on and show me the ropes in exchange 
for labour. The maximum allowed 
duration at one place is two weeks. 

| would also like to hear from people 
who were hit by the recent drought. | 
would like to become aware of the 
personal distress people suffered due to 
this disaster. If you can help me with 
either of these requests, please write. 

Tracey Hill, Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College, Richmond, NSW 2753. 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

| have been busy getting hay and 
manure for my vegie garden. The soil 
here is sandy and badly needs feeding. | 
have vegies on the go, chooks, ducks, a 
goat, an old orchard and citrus trees. 
There are trees around the house and 
quite an assortment of birds slowly 
coming in. 

Doreen, our goat, has free range and 
at night sleeps in the chook yard, safely 
locked in. Foxes are bad here, but as the 
dog yards are right beside the chooks 
we shouldn’t have too much trouble. It’s 
a beautiful climate, although it does get 
very hot, but we have plenty of water 
from two dams for the house and garden. 

Bruce (my husband) is now managing 
51,000 acres up here — we were 
previously on 16,000 at Nevertire (NSW). 

All the best, Grace Martin, Dir- 
ranbandi, Queensland. 


Dear Madam and Sir, 

The writer came across Earth Garden 
No 24 of 1978 called PLACE, which has a 
map of Australia displaying locations of 
the then alternative communities. Is it 
your intention to publish an updated 
map? 

In the Boyer Lectures of 1979, Mr 
Hawke, then ACTU President, said: ‘‘... 
Instead of negative expenditure on 
unemployment benefits, the conven- 
tional society could assist in the 
provision of land and facilities for 
alternative communities and so establish 
a positive and much more creative 
relationship between the two.” 

Is it your intention to point this out to 
your many readers, or to organise those 
of your hopeful readers to obtain said 
land offer and thus your good food, good 
deeds and good thoughts for the 
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Write 


conventionals? 

With ‘‘Confests’’ planting good 
seeds each year and building up 
enthusiasm, where is the land so that 
such seeds can grow? Where is the land 
where this “enthusiasm” can manifest? 
Why should ‘‘good energy” be used to 
earn and save the money to purchase 
land when such a good idea was given by 
Mr Hawke who is now in a position to do 
something about it? 

Earth Garden has shown the way to 
many, but how many still read with sighs 
and no prospects due to unemployment 
— what could they do if they had a copy 
of Earth Garden and the land? After the 


War there was Soldier Settlement, why 
not Alternative Settlement? The con 
tribution apprentice Earth Gardeners 
could make to Australia is unlimited 


Thank you for your consideration and 
for a fine effort over the years. 

Peace and Goodwill, M. Sarama, C/ 
61A Regent Avenue, Springvale, Victoria 
3171.: 

PS. | am one Who would be willing to 
“have a go” given some land, who longs 
for the alternative life, but has no funds. | 
am presently an odd-job person, trying 
to save some money. | have experience 
as a farm hand, jackaroo and clerk, 1 
I'm unable to work as a conventional 
farmhand due to a different view of the 
land and the animals. | do not eat flesh 
and suffer from a sensitivity to inorganic 
chemicals and the so-called modern 
civilisation 

The writer is seeking to live a whole’ 
life and is endeavouring to learn about 
his ‘‘whole-self’’. Since 1976, | have at 
times used unemployment benefits, but 
also obtained jobs through self 
advertisement. Interests are organic 
farming, particularly vegetables, fruit 


and nuts and meeting people and 
learning about them. | have no 
“developed skill’. but lam willing to try 
Dear friend — The map in 4 


showed the places where the new 
settlers who contributed stories to that 
issue were living. A list of Intentional 
Rural Communities in Australia is avail 
able from Lionel Pollard, 7 Duncan 
Avenue, Boronia, Victoria 3155. We 
suggest you send him $2.00 for it 

The Prime Minister’s recent state 
ments in Geneva have encouraged many 
people to hope for assistance in estab 
lishing ‘‘socially constructive 
tives”. We feel this will come, but it’s 
early days yet. You will see that the 
subject is well covered in this issue 
Meanwhile communities, co-operatives 
shareholder and group buying of land is 
going on through our land lines coh 
— Irene and Keith 


alterna 


Feedback on 


pistachio nuts 


By Marion & Geoff Laufer 

Earth Garden 39 is the first issue we have bought 
and we found it most useful. Here are some notes which 
may help Terry Burgess who wrote Against Roos and 
Rabbits (pages 50-51). 

Unfortunately you don’t say which State it is that 
Terry is growing pistachio trees (sorry, it’s Victoria). We 
are also growing pistachio trees, as are many hobby 
farmers and farmers in the wheatbelt areas of Western 
Australia, turning their pastures into nut orchards, 
buying trees in the thousands. 

We are planting 50 trees a year, ungrafted, and our 
smallholding can accommodate 200 trees, this being our 
second year of planting. We plant our trees in July and 
last year we left them in a fully fenced area to fend for 
themselves. They survived intact until February-March, 
1983. 

We have a large reserve next door, in which live 
rabbits and roos, tiger snakes and 28-parrots. We have 
had no trouble with the roos, no sign of them in our 
property and no sign of them eating our trees. In March 
the rabbits ‘‘run’’ and this is when some trees were 
attacked. 

We then made wire cages of rabbit wire, placed 
inside old car tyres, with the cages standing about 5ft 
tall. They save the nut trees from the rabbits, but not 
from farm stock which may find a way into the area, 
namely my beloved brumby. 

Our rabbits or roos don’t eat eucalypt trees, no 
matter how young. After the attack by the rabbits on the 
pistachio trees, we contacted the Agriculture 
Department and they made a few suggestions. One is to 
employ the Ag Dept to lay down 1080 poison around the 
property, another was to ‘‘bomb’’ the reserve and hills 
behind us. Better than wrapping newspaper around the 
tree trunks as Terry suggests, is to use cooking foil, 
which also acts as an insulator in summer. We now use 
foil and cages and will not lay poison, but on larger 
properties this is a quick, economic idea. 

From talking to experienced people in the tree 
crops business, no matter how old the tree gets or how 
hardy the trunks look, keep the trees protected witha 
guard. | have heard many tales of farms with thousands 
of grafted pistachio trees being ringbarked by rabbits. 

We have nearly run out of rabbit wire and will try 
Terry’s idea of using just the tyres, hoping our rabbits 
also don’t like rubber. The rabbits run in the same 
direction and it was only a certain row that was being 
attacked. 

Pistachio nut trees are extremely hardy, even when 
eaten down to a stump about half an inch high they still 
grow and stay green after weeks of 40°C temperatures. 

As of a few months ago, we adopted a feral cat — or 
the cat adopted us — and we haven’t seen any rabbits 
eating our grain or 28-parrots for a while now. A trained 
hawk or an eagle are also good workers in a nut 
orchard. 
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When we started planting our trees we took a tip 
from an old vineyard owner, which was to plant vines 
and nut trees in a cleared paddock, not next to, or in the 
middle of a stand of pretty trees. Have at least 10 acres 
of cleared land all around the orchard. This will keep the 
birds away for fear of being attacked by hawks and 
eagles. We do not have that much land to lay barren, but 
we are surrounded by large farms with cleared land. 

PS. For fun we made a few mudbricks recently and 
unfortunately they are so strong that even smashing 
them against a tree didn’t break or chip them and 
dropping from a roof only made a dent in the ground. 
Looks like someone is in for a bit of hard work! 

Regards, Marion and Geoff, Joondanna, Western 
Australia. 


READERSHIP 


SURVEY 

Publications such as Earth Garden are very 
important to a wide range of people in Australia who 
seek to live more closely with nature and with each 
other, and perhaps to achieve an ‘‘alternative lifestyle”. 
This study is designed to find out more about you the 
readers of Earth Garden. 

Literature about alternative lifestyles is read by 
different types of people for different reasons. This 
literature is important as it assists the general level of 
understanding of alternative lifestyles in the 
community. With the Federal Government having plans 
to fund alternative lifestyles (the Kibbutz Scheme), it is 
important that they have an adequate understanding of 
them. Your comments will be very important in this 
regard, and will help in the preparation of a submission 
to Canberra. 

Keith and Irene Smith, the editors of Earth Garden, 
are printing this survey in order to allow every reader to 
participate. While any Earth Garden reader can answer 
this questionnaire, we would ask that only one person 
actually completes it. This is being printed on the back 
of aLand Lines page in the hope that you will be willing 
to tear it out and return it to us. 

We realise that some questions may be short and 
restrictive, but one page is not much space! Please feel 
free to write any further thoughts on a separate sheet of 
paper, and send it to us along with the completed 
survey. If you are interested in learning more about our 
work, or perhaps assisting further in this important 
research, you could include your name and address, 
but you are assured of confidentiality. 

We need responses from a wide range of people to 
help us really understand the Earth Garden readers. 
This information will be given to Keith and Irene as 
“reader feedback’’. Also, we need as many opinions as 
possible on the Kibbutz Scheme. We have been 
consulted by Canberra officials about this, and will be 
able to forward your ideas, to ensure that any Federal 
assistance to alternative communities be beneficial. 

We would be happy for you to contact us if you have 
any questions. Our phone number is (07) 275 7457. 

Please complete the questionnaire now, tear it out 
and post it back to us. We thank you for your co- 
operation. 

Yours sincerely, Bill Metcalf, Teaching Fellow and 
Frank Vanclay, Research Assistant, Griffith University, 
Nathan, Queensland 4111. 


other‏ سر 
al |‏ 


, SCHOOL OF AUSTRALIAN ENVIRONMENTAL STUDI 


H ٤١ ٠ 


PLEASE CUT ALONG HERE COMPLETE AND RETURN TO 


MR. BILL METCALF 


Earth Garden Readers: WHO ARE YOU 


PLEASE READ LETTER ON ADJACENT PAGE, THEN COMPLETE QUESTIONAIRE. 


| ۱١ where did you obtain thie issue of 


Earth Garden? 


Zi 

< 

bo a 1 [| subscribe 
۳٣ 


<I 
72 health 

1 food shop 
> 


newsagent 
from a 
friend 


please specify 


2. How many people do you think will 
read this particular copy of this 


magazine? 


No of people 
3. For how long have you deen 
١ regularly reading this magazine? 


| years 


4. In one year's time, would you 
expect to still be a regular 
reader of Earth Garden? 


Yes [7] No [| 


Please tick all other types of 
journals, magazines and newspapers 
that you regularly read. 


n 


other local 

¦! alternative papers 
magazines 
environment/ major 
conservation daily 

papers 

hobby/ news 
craft magazines 

| scientific/ womens 

| academic magazines 
other mens 

| magazines 


please specify 


a 


Why do you read this magazine. 
Please rank the following in order 
of their importance to you as a 
reason for reading this magazine - 
1 for most important, 9 for Least 


important. 
gardening alternative 
technology 
health/ home 
diet hints 
alternative "to keep 
lifestyles in touch" 


in general 


spiritual/ 
personal 
development 


conservation/ 
environment 


other 
social 
issues 


7. Do you regard yourself as living an 
alternative lifestyle? 


Yes لا‎ No ry] 


— 
8. If No ... Do you plan to move 
into an alternative lifestyle? 


Yes اسا‎ No لا‎ 


9. Please describe where you live. 
capital other large 
city city 
city provincial 
fringe town/city 
small town/ rural 
village 


10. What is your postcode? 


HEBD 


11. What ta your main means of earning 
your living? Please tick only the 
one which is most appropriate. 

employed 


basically unskilled 
self-sufficient labour 
skilled 
trades 
work 
o] clerical 
d profession 
[| retired Is this work ... 
full- 
other govt time 
pension 
part- 
ll other time 
| F n 


market 
gardening 
. 


sale of art/ 
craft work 
لا‎ unemployed 


please specify 1 7 


12. How Long have you had this means of 
earning your living? 


[ 13] years 


13. What was your previous occupation? 


unskilled home 
labour duties 
skilled student 
tradeswork 
have not 
لن‎ clerical previously 
C] profession 


worked 
please specify Î 


other 


r 
ار‎ JA 
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living on 
your own 
سب لا‎ 


Less than Form 
4/Grade 10 
Grade 12/ 
Form 6 
Academic Degree, Postgrad. 
Diploma 

i 


14. How would you describe your Living 


situation? 

|! living with 
parents 
single 
parent & 
children 
alternative 
community 
T 


please specify 


15. What sex are you? 


[| female 


: male 


16. What is your age? 
i ¦ years 
۶ 


17. What is your highest Level of 
education achieved? 


Form 4/ 
Grade 10 


Trade Cert./ 
Diploma 


please specify 


The Federal Government is considering 
giving assistance to alternative 
lifestyles (the Kibbutz Scheme) in an 
attempt to reduce unemployment and 
associated problems. On a separate 
piece of paper, could you explain to us 
how you think the government can help 
alternative lifestyle groups? You might 
also like to discuss other aspects of 
alternative lifestyles, alternative 
publications or other research. 


If you are interested in our study and 
would like to know more about it, or fee: 
you can help us further, please write you 
name and address on a separate piece of 
paper and return it, with your comments 
and this questionnaire to: 


MR BILL METCALF 
SCHOOL OF AUSTRALIAN 
ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 
GRIFFITH UNIVERITY 
NATHAN LD 4111 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 


more 


Land for sale: 94 acres, pretty rural 
retreat in secluded valley, but with easy 
bush track access (about 3km to tar 
road). About 20 acres of rainforest with 
plenty of staghorns, elkorns, etc. 
Balance is open forest, with millable 
timber. Watered by permanent creek and 
fenced on two sides (about 40 chains of 
fencing required). Handy to school bus, 
electricity and phone nearby. Price 
$40,000. Will consider some vendor 
finance if required. Located 25 miles 
west of Wauchope off the Oxley High- 
way. 

John and Rhonda Eyre, ‘‘Arizona’’, 
Ellenborough, NSW 2446. Phone (065) 
87 4284. 


For sale: 96 acres near Tabulam, NSW, 
2km from the Clarence River. Partly 
cleared with 1km creek frontage, good 
access and telephone connected, three 
dams, two of which gravity feed to timber 
and mudbrick house and established 
orchard and gardens. Price $46,000. 

Nigel and Elizabeth Stops, Ewingar 
Road, South Tabulam, NSW 2470. Phone 
(066) 66 3565. 


Land wanted in Tasmania, Tasman 
Peninsula or waterfront land anywhere. 
Dwelling would be nice, but not 
essential, minimum of 20 acres. Up to 
$35,000, cheaper preferred. Visiting 
Tasmania, December-January to make 
definite purchase. 

A. and J. Walker, PO Box 40008, 
Casuarina, NT 5792. Phone (089) 27 7139. 


We are a married couple wanting to 
buy a house, with at least three 
bedrooms and 8-10 acres, inland. Need a 
permanent water supply. Would like to 
grow vegetables and some fruit trees. 
We ask for some green, grassy, 
undulating land. Can anyone help? Have 
$3,000 deposit, can pay off $200.00 per 
month. Price $10,000-$15,000, will 
consider a little higher. Able to visit in 
holidays, between December 28-January 
13. 

Regards, Julie and John Cairns, Unit 5, 
448 Bell Street, Pascoe Vale, Victoria 
3044. ' 


We have 43 beautiful acres between 
Nimbin and Mullumbimby in northern 
NSW. It is frost free, sheltered, north 
facing; with views and permanent water, 
suitable for all types of tropical fruit. 
There is power and phone connected to 
a small solid house, with a wide 
verandah and slow combustion stove. 
We have to sell it quickly, so we are 
asking $65,000 or best offer. 

Trevor and Janice Ellis, 49 Jellicoe 
Street, Caringbah, NSW 2229. Phone (02) 
526 1846. 


land 


lines 


For sale: Renovated two bedroom 
cottage at Derby (north eastern 
Tasmania). Has established gardens and 
north-easterly aspect, with pleasant 
view. It’s on town water supply and has 
fenced off pasture area to suit animals or 
orchard. Includes three sheds and 
garage. Price $14,000 ono. 

For further info, please write to Delia 
Thoen, c/- PO Derby, Tasmania 7254. 


Secluded mountain country, Narrabri 
area, NSW, 300 acres suitable for grazing 
and 10 acres farming. Good well, 
sufficient water for vegetable garden, 
creeks, mountain setting. Requires 
some fencing. Price $38,000, negotiable. 

R. D. Lawrence, PO Box 29, Narrabri, 
NSW 2390. Phone (067) 921211, after 
hours (067) 92 2831. 


For sale: 21 acres, Sarina Ranges, 
approx 20 minutes from Sarina, North 
Queensland. Permanent palm-fringed 
creek, good soil, some fruit trees estab- 
lished. Cleared area backs into rain- 
forest and is pastured for cattle. Bitumen 
access road, school bus, mail delivered. 
Phone and electricity connected. Price 
$36,000 includes a fully equipped 27ft 
caravan, new pump and piping and 1,000 
gallon tank. Price negotiable. 

Contact Peter and Penny Brock, C/- 
South Molle Island, PMB 21, Mackay, 0 
4741. Phone (079) 46 9433. 


East Warburton, Victoria. Just under 
an acre of natural bush with timber and 
tree ferns. Government road frontage, 
power available. Close to Upper Yarra 
dam and nearby snowfields. Just north 
of Warburton township, ideal for holiday 
or permanent home. 

Phil C. Coy, 206 Tuckers Rock Road, 
Repton, NSW 2454. Phone (066) 55 4161. 


Is anyone interested in buying land 
with us, or having more members on an 
existing land co-operative or share farm? 
We need this to be centred on Bowral, 
NSW, say within a half hour drive. We are 
selling our present house and land and 
intend the proceeds to be our share. 

Jim Lammas and family, C/- PO 
Wisemans Ferry, NSW 2255. Phone (045) 
66 4388. 


Want to have all the advantages of 
country living without a lot of land to care 
for? | have a 16 perch allotment at Glen 
Aplin, 2% miles south of Stanthorpe 
which is a rich fruit growing area. Small 
allotments in rural areas are hard to 
come by. Nice level elevated block with 
power and phone available, all for $4,000. 

Please write to me, Sylvia McGowan, 
PO Gunalda, Qld 4570. 
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For sale: 125 acres of cleared, hilly 
land, plus a mudbrick ‘‘weekender’’, 17 
miles west of Mudgee, NSW and only six 
miles from Lake Burrendong. It has road 
and creek frontage, two dams and 
permanent water from a well. Bungalow 
has a sleeping loft, slow combustion 
stove and a slate floor. There is some flat 
arable land suitable for a small vineyard. 
Asking price is $32,000 or near offer, 
negotiable. 

Please write to Robyn and Michael 
Ellis, 3 Cross Street, Fairmount, NSW 
2454, or phone John Illa (063) 73 0372. 


Shareholders sought for property of 
195 acres at Tuntable Creek, NSW. Rich 
soils, undulating, all aspects. Rainforest 
follows pure creek with waterfalls, swim- 
ming holes, privacy, tranquility. Sealed 
road, 30 minutes from Lismore, minutes 
from The Channon and Nimbin. Power, 
primary school near boundary. Shares 20 
x $7,500 or 15 x $10,000, co-operative or 
trust legals. 

Contact Paul dos Remedios, or Benny, 
Life Resources Exchange, 60 Hindmarsh 
Street, Lismore, NSW 2480, phone 
21 8371, or Info Centre, Nimbin, NSW 
2480, phone 89 1492. 


Property for sale, Wallangarra, 
Qid/NSW border. High altitude 77 acres, 
half natural bush, bordering National 
Park. Five bedroom home with 
electricity, phone, septic. Small income 
from established grapes and stonefruit. 
Sheds, tractor and implements. Suit 
hobby farmers, conservationists, 4.5km 
to schools, shops. Ill health forces sale. 
Price $85,000 ono. 

G. and P. Jarvis, PO Wallangarra, 0 
4385. Phone (076) 84 3257. 


| am looking for some people oriented 
towards personal growth, self esteem 
and the alternative lifestyle to form a 
small community north of Bundaberg, 
Queensland, on the banks of a tidal river 
a few kilometres from the sea. There 
would be 5-8 shares of 5-10 acres for 
each shareholder's personal use, plus 
acreage set aside as wilderness area. 
My long term aim is to have a community 
area with a small meeting hall with 
cooking and toilet facilities attached and 
a camping area blended into the natural 
surrounds, the idea being a regular 
market of produce and crafts. Lots of 
other ideas too. | estimate share costs at 
around $5,000-$8,000 including legals and 
community hall building materials. 

As a person with strong roots in the 
sea, | intend to fish part time. If this 
sounds like an adventure which you feel 
you can contribute towards, or wish to 
offer suggestions, | would love to hear 
from you. 

Love and harmony, Ken Outzen, C/- 
PO Dunwich, North Stradbroke Island, 
Qld 4163. 


Laying out a farm:part 2 


By John J. Alderson 
2. Fitting the land to the ideal 

Most pieces of land available for buying are sub- 
divisions, flat, rectangular and about as interesting as a 
page of Hansard. However, no piece of land is perfectly 
flat, though I’ve seen swamps in New Zealand that 
certainly looked that way. Most land has enough slope 
to run water. We’ll deal with these featureless blocks 
first. 

Starting with the simplest case, a rectangular block 
ona slope, be the slope ever so gentle. The best thing 
to do is to forget the keyline (see Laying out a farm, part 
1 in EG39, page 48), which is probably several miles 
away, put a dam in the centre of the paddock and 
proceed as though we had the ideal block. 

The more gentle the slope the less head of water 
will be available, the greater will be the natural 
absorption. If it is not good, then get a Wallace Soil 
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Reconditioner or chisel plough in — their use is 
recommended in any case. The dam will also be 
inclined to be shallow and holding little above the 
surface. This will probably mean that you will need a 
windmill to get garden water pressure. House water will 
need to be collected from the roof. The use of swales, 
or swampy meadows, may be valuable. 

With regular slopes, no matter which way the slope 
runs, the same layout can be followed. However, lay out 
the contour line that passes through the centre of the 
line first and orient the farm layout at right angles to that 
contour. You could easily end up with two triangular 
paddocks. 

If your property borders Crown Land it is possible to 
obtain extra runoff from that land. Roads and railways 
are designed to get rid of water and contouring could be 
easily arranged so that the furrows take the water from 
outside the paddock and distribute it over your land. 
You will need to approach the engineer concerned. 
Officers of State Forests and such like lands will often 
allow a contour into those areas. 

In my time I’ve run across several interesting 
exceptions to what we’ve set out as the ideal. A close 
look at the layout advised for these will show that we 
really did not depart too far frm the ideal. But 
sometimes we have to have different aims. 

The first case is a block of land on a fairly steep 
slope (Figure 3) with a permanent and clean stream 
running along one boundary so that the land sloped 
downhill the way the stream fell and also fell towards 
the stream, being anciently part of a large gully into 
which the stream had eroded a deeper gutter. 

The rainfall was over 200 inches a year with a dry 
winter. That’s right — Queensland rainforest. The soil is 
leached and subject to erosion. The contour lines form 
an S with trailing ends. One is struck through the centre 
of the land, as is our ideal, and the dam built as close to 
the creek bank as possible. 

The contour line taken up along the creek will reach 
the water and allow the dam to be filled from the creek 
without any pumping. The latter end of this contour is a 
two inch poly pipe with its end anchored under the 
water and the dam keeps filled with clear water. The 
overflow goes down through the irrigation channels on 
the lower part of the land where plants which need 
winter water are grown. During the monsoon (‘‘wet’’) 
the intake from the creek may be removed. 

The contour furrows above the dam lead back to the 
creek, their outlets filled with stone to stop erosion and 
to allow a runoff into the dam, largely to wash animal 
manure into the dam rather than losing it. During the 
monsoon the dam overflows back to the creek. The 
upper part is largely for poultry and sheep and is 
planted with a forage crop system for them. Below the 
dam the planting is fruit and nuts, herbs and some 
timber (in a wet area). With plenty of water additional 
aquaculture is carried on below the house. 

An hydraulic ram from the creek fills a large tank at 
the top of the property and this is used for hydraulic 
power. The creek also works a waterwheel which drives 
an alternator to generate electricity. As electrical cable 


is costly the house is built close to the creek. Building 
near the creek also allows the use of a water wheel or 
turbine for raw power. 

The next example is a paddock, long and lean, with 
a creek dividing it down the centre. The creek was 
sharply defined with rocky banks and steep walls. Ai the 
upper end the creek widened out into a natural basin 
which vanished uphill into a State Forest (stringybark, 
hence liable to be burnt every other day). 

On the east the ground rose sharply to a hillock. At 
the bottom of this and abutting onto the creek was a 
spring-fed dam, this dam being thus above the creek 
level. The hillock was covered in trees, so my two 
friends promptly said that the hillock was the only place 
for the house! Ah, | find burnt-out houses and coffins 
filled with charcoal very depressing. 

That hillock was a deathtrap for fire. There were 
several other things against it too. It was above all 
water, and the access was via a lane which ran two- 
thirds of the way along the fence on the other side of the 
property. 

In this case the dam was already built. All it needed 
was a bank across the creek at the bottom of the basin 
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Figure 5 


to give a large dam with about six feet of deptn an. 
spreading up into the forest. The dam on the site was 
meant for domestic water. The pressure was low, but it 
was sufficient for watering. A tank and windmill would 
give greater pressure. 

The house was to go on the side of the dam with its 
verandah overlooking the water itself, in fact my design 
had an underground room or cellar where one could 
drink and watch the fish through a plate glass window. 
Access followed a contour to the laneway (Figure 4). 

Smaller dams were built along the creek to hold a 
maximum amount of water. A wind rotor driving a 
propeller pump lifted water into a large tank to work a 
drip irrigation system. Contour furrows ran along the 
paddock branching away from the creek. 

The plan was for a nut farm with poultry, particularly 
water birds, and fish. Hazels and chestnuts were to go 
in the creek at the top of the small dams as they like 
plenty of water. Almonds were to go along the rocky 
edge of the creek as there it would be dry. Other 
varieties of nuts went where they were most suited. 
Walnuts were along the edge, being fire retardant and 
the whole property, as it was fire-prone, was 
surrounded with a hedge of coprosma. 


A friend has an interesting property which is also a 
very difficult one. The land has two pronounced levels, 
an upper clay level, which is the original land, and a 
lower level, which is a silt plain formed on the inside of a 
bend in acreek and which is a very light sandy loam with 
some patches of silt. 

The ‘‘obvious’’ place to build the house was on the 
upper portion, and that’s where it was built. Dams sunk 
on the edge of this clay portion bottomed on almost 
pure sand. Two bores which were sunk produced very 
salty water. The house, it turns out, occupies the best 
site for a dam and it is a struggle to make a garden in 
heavy clay on an exposed plain. 

Now a better plan would have been to sink a large 
dam in the good holding clay which would be filled 
easily by a good roadside catchment. The house could 
then have been built on the edge of the clay, possibly of 
two storeys as the difference in levels would warrant 
this. While the dam bank could have provided valuable 
shelter the bulk of the garden could have been on the 
sheltered sandy loam on the creek flat (Figure 5). 

The flat is to be developed as a forage system for 
poultry. The contour lines run roughly at right angles to 
the length of the paddock. These will be between 12 and 
20 feet apart, the earth from the furrow thrown uphill of 
course to make two areas to hold water and very 
importantly, in this case, to hold mulch. 

In the more clayey areas swales are to be cut to 
provide more water absorption or retention and if there 
is not enough clay to hold water, the swales will gather 
mulch of leaves and so on to hold water in that manner. 

The excellent position for the house will be used for 
chicken houses with a glasshouse on top to ventilate 
and cool them. It need hardly be remarked that there is 
some risk of flooding on the flood plain, so the house 
cannot be placed further down towards the creek. 

The final example is a large sheep raising property. 
As originally laid out the house was built on the hillside 
and a large dam put in at the bottom of the gully. From 
this dam water is pumped to the house and, after 30 
years, the house still has little more than a nominal 
garden. 

A large flattish hill rises to near the centre of the 
property with sort of hillocks on the corners, 
pronounced enough to form shallow gullies between 
them. The area between the hillocks continues to rise 
so that all the water is shed down these gullies and this 
centre portion is too high for a double saddle-dam. On 
one edge is a neighbour, with which we are not 
concerned, and on the opposite side there is a large 
shallow gully. The other two sides slope down into flats, 
but with a perceptible slope. Thirty years of work has 
left the property almost without a tree. 

What a glorious property to develop! 

The keyline corresponds with the best place to put 
a high gully dam on all four sides with contour arms of 
the dams all joining, so that every drop of rain that runs 
off that hill is captured, or dispersed via contour furrows 
all over the lower part of the property. From these four 
dams the entire farm can be watered. The house is not 
in an ideal position but water can be gravitated to it from 
either of two dams (Figure 6). 

The top area of the hill should be planted in dry area 
fodder trees, for example honey locust, and the lower 
land with fodder trees that respond to more water, such 
as carob and cork oak. The use of trees such as false 
lucerne tree for browsing would be advisable. However, 
in this case the furrows should be much larger. 
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The rainfall is not sufficient, nor is the catchment 
large enough to irrigate the entire property. But if water 
is allowed to percolate along the contour furrows the 
land will be crossed with strips of green feed 
interspersed with dry feed which is ideal for sheep. The 
property is worth about $100,000 at present and carries 
(in normal years) two sheep to the acre. A rough 
estimate of the work would be $20,000 resulting in a 
carrying capacity of 12 sheep per acre. 

This man has previously grown crops on his 
property and if the contour furrows are put, say a chain 
apart, cropping would still be easy with erosion reduced 
toa minimum. 

When all these examples are carefully compared 
with the ideal (explained in part 1 of this article) it will be 
seen that they all fitted in pretty closely, which is not to 
say they were straightforward. 

The worst cases are where dams or houses are 
already built. Adam in the wrong place does not usually 
prevent one from being put in at the right place, but a 
house in the wrong place is another matter. The house 
site is so important that quite a few other factors need 
consideration first. 

The dam site is most important, for it must be 
remembered that water only runs uphill at considerable 
and continued expense. It is only too easy on a small 
property to put the house on the one reasonable site for 
a dam and there is no way that this situation will ever be 
cheaply remedied. 


Figure 6 
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Olives and cashew nuts 


Two Earth Garden readers, one in Queensland and 
the other in Western Australia, have asked us how to 
process cashew nuts. We didn’t know, but on 
discovering that cashews are 18% protein and 48% fat, 
we determined to find out. 

Cashew (Anaecardium occidentalis) is a tropical 
tree, native to Jamaica, growing best in the 8-15° north- 
south belt of latitude. The brown nuts are about 1-112 
inches long, covered by the fleshy “apple” stalk 3-4 
inches long. 

The method of processing cashews from the 
Horticulture Branch of the Queensland Department of 
Primary Industries comes via the Rare Fruit Council 
Newsletter No 21 for July 1983, full of good tips for 
growing and eating tropical fruits, available from PO Box 
707, Cairns, Queensland 4870. 


HOME PROCESSING OF CASHEW NUTS 
Reprinted from Queensland DPI leaflet, December, 1974 

Both the nut (after processing) and the ‘‘apple”’ of 
the cashew are edible. The apple (the large fleshy fruit 
at the top of the nut) can be eaten at a stage when it is 
just ready to fall naturally. Care should be taken as the 
apple is very attractive to fruit flies. 

Some people find their mouths blister from eating 
the apples so one should experiment a few times before 
eating any quantity of the fruit. Flavour of the apple 
varies considerably from tree to tree. 

When considering the processing of cashew nuts it 
should be remembered that the shell of the nut contains 
a blistering caustic sap which is released if the shell is 
damaged in any way. Do not attempt to crack the 
unprocessed nuts. 

The processing consists of roasting the nuts at 350- 
400°F (180-200°C) for 10-20 minutes on fine sand to 
extract the caustic cashew nut oil. The oil may spurt 
from the shells when the nuts are heated. During this 
initial roasting the sand will take up the oil and also 
prevents the oil from spurting. Never attempt this initial 
roasting without first either covering the nuts with sand, 
or else having a lid on the container. 

The temperatures used for roasting have to be hot 
enough to cause the kernel to dry out. Temperatures of 
450-500°F (230-260°C) will cause the oil to vaporise and 
issue as a choking cloud from the oven as well as 
causing the kernel to dry out. 

A small amount of experimentation may be needed 
to obtain the exact temperature and time needed for oil 
extraction. 

Care should be taken to inhale a minimum of the 
fumes given off during roasting. 

Preferably use an old dish when doing the initial 
roasting of the nuts as the oil may be difficult to remove 
from the dish after the baking is finished. 

After the initial roasting the nuts are seived out of 
the sand and washed in water and detergent to remove 
the final traces of oil. Care should be taken not to wipe 
your face or eyes with your hands while washing or 
cracking the nuts, because of the possible residue of 
caustic oil. 

The nut is then cracked and the kernel freed of the 
thin brown skin. 

The final process is roasting the kernel in coconut 
oil at 300°F (150°C) for five minutes. 
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SMALL SCALE OLIVE OIL 
Dear Keith and Irene, 
| would like to know how to get olive oil from olives. 
Thanking you, Bill Hall, Nildottie, South Australia. 


Many people have a few Olive trees. The quantity of 
fruit from them may not be considered enough to gather 
for the purpose of selling. They may, however, be of 
sufficient weight to make a supply of olive oil for home 
use. 

The process is a very simple one and the 
appliances required may be found in most homes, with 
the exception of the crusher and often that machine is 
used by owners of fowls for crushing dry bones for food 
for their fowls. 

The olives should be ripe or nearly so; those which 
drop to the ground are not to be wasted. The olives 
need not be picked separately like fruit, but should be 
stripped, either into a bag tied round the waist or on to 
bags spread on the ground. The fruit may be kept 
spread out thinly for one or two weeks to wilt, or it may 
be crushed at once. 

Several machines in general use will do for 
crushing olives. Machines used for crushing dry bone 
or corn will do, in fact any machine that is strong 
enough to break up the seed of the olive will be 
efficient. For such a small plant about 10lbs olives ata 
time will be the best quantity to use. Collect the crushed 
mass in a bowl or half kerosene tin. It will look like a lot 
of wet linseed meal. 

To get the oil it is necessary to have a number of 
pieces of canvas of the quality of a good sugar bag 
about the size of a 70۱60 bag. Lay a quantity of the 
crushed fruit in the centre of the canvas about one inch 
thick and over about one-third of the surface. Fold the 
sides over, then turn the ends over, and the mass is 
enclosed in the canvas and is ready for the press. 

Seven or eight of such lots may be made ready and 
can all be pressed at once. A press must have a solid 
foundation and should be able to be worked up to a 
good pressure. A screw press is best, but a press may 
be made by placing a good tray made of a kerosene tin 
cut longways on top of a strong table or on a flat log. 
Build the mats of the crushed fruit into the tray, being 
careful to have them level and even. Put a clean board 
over the fruit mats. 

A lever must be made of a piece of timber or a 
sapling say 7ft long and about 4ins x 3ins. One end of 
the lever must be fastened down to a tree or post, or be 
inserted into a hold in the wall. It is then laid across the 
mats of fruit and a gentle pressure exerted at the far end 
will cause the oil and water to come through. Increase 
the pressure until the mats are almost dry. 

The oil and black water are to be drained from the 
tray by a hole in the edge of the tray, from which it will 
run into basins or, preferably, into glass preserving jars, 
so that further operations may be watched easily. 

The dried pulp is taken from the mats and mixed 
with hot water, enough to make it of the same 
consistency as it was before pressing. It is again put 
into the mats and again pressed. The operation may be 
repeated at least three times. On examining the jars, 
the oil will be found on the top of the olive juice and the 


added water, which is nearly black in colour and is 
referred to as black water. 

The oil may be decanted, but it is easier to siphon 
off the black water by using a length of rubber tube with 
a short length of glass tube in the end. By this means it 
is easy to separate the oil from the black water and this 
operation must be done as soon as possible after 
pressing; if left very long the oil will take up the bitter 
flavour of the black water. The crude oil must now be 
filtered, perhaps twice, or maybe three times, to get it 
quite clear and bright. 

A filter may be made of half a jam tin or similar 
vessel. Punch a number of small holes through the 
bottom of the tin with a nail, then lay about one inch 
thick cotton waste carefully in the tin. Silk waste is 
better, but is more costly, so make sure the cotton 
waste has been well teased out. 

Fix this filter over a basin and pour in the crude oil 
slowly. Filtering is the slowest part of the process and 
several filters may be worked at one time. If some black 
water has come through with the oil, it must be 
separated by decanting. When the oil is clear, it is ready 
for bottling. The bottles must be clean and they must be 
dry before pouring the oil into them. Oil keeps better if 
stored away from the light. 

For larger quantities of fruit, the operation is 
similar, but special machinery is, of course, required. 
Different manufacturers use varying plants, especially 
for filtering quantities. Some bottle direct from the filter; 
others prefer to mature the oil before bottling. 

(Information from Department of Agriculture, South 
Australia.) 


The Whole Birth Catalogue 
A sourcebook for choices in 
childbirth 
Edited by Janet Isaacs Ashford, 
The Crossing Press, Trumansburg, 
New York, 1983, large format paper- 
back, 313 pages, illustrated. Price 
$19.95. 
Distributed in Australia by Second 
Back Row Press, PO Box 43, Leura, 
NSW 2781. Add postage of $2.00 (it’s 


heavy). copy. 


How to publish your own book 

Bill Hornadge, Review Publications, Dubbo, NSW, 
1983, large format paperback, 88 pages. Price $14.95. 

Having self published most of his own 20 books, Bill 
Hornadge has an intimate knowledge of how to break 
into print. He tells how to do it in Australia today, 
drawing on nearly 40 years’ experience (good and bad), 
covering every aspect of book production, editing, book 
bounty, distribution and promotion in a way that’s often 
very funny. 

It’s essential reading for would-be authors and 
amusing reading for anyone and includes a glossary of 
trade terms and useful addresses. Review Publications 
are at 1 Sterling Street, Dubbo, NSW 2830. Postage 
would be about $1.00 (send SAE for list of mail order 
books). 

One of the problems of self-publishing, or of having your 
book produced by a small inexperienced publisher or a 
Vanity publisher, is that editing is either inadequate or, in 
many cases, non-existent. This may not be too much of a 
problem if the author is an experienced writer, or in the 
case of such books as How-To-Do-It volumes where the 
content is far more important than literary style, but it can 
be fatal in works of fiction or serious non-fiction works. 

| have seen a number of self-published works of fiction 
with considerable basic merit, but which should never have 
seen print without some stern editing ... Proper editing 
must be done by an outside person who has no personal 
involvement in the book or its theme. 


The Reading Room of the 
Bullabakanka Public Library. 
Have you approached them الك‎ 
about stocking your book? 


The birth, the whole birth, and everything to do with the birth is covered 
in this thick Whole Earth Catalogue style book. It reviews books, products, 
groups, methods, pre, during and post-pregnancy, home birth, feeding and 
raising babies, parenting, even photos of the editor giving birth to her 
daughter, Florence! 

Very little is left out. But, it’s only relevant to the US of A in specifics 
though to everywhere in generalities. A few Aussie contact addresses are 
given. A must for local birth centres and groups. Ask your library to buy a 


LAMBSKINS FOR BABIES 
Sheepskins have long been used in 
nursing homes and_ other 


that babies grow faster and sleep better 


medical on lambswool ... 


' facilities as bedpads for patients. Their 


special qualities in preventing bedsores, 
absorbing moisture, distributing weight 


` evenly and generally enhancing comfort 


and sleep have been appreciated by the 
many patients who have had occasion to 


` use them. 


What is less well known is that 
jambskins are universally used by 
children, especially babies, in New 
Zealand and Australia. Ideal for newborn 
babies, because the softness and 
comfort simulates the warmth and 
environment of the womb, they are non- 
oxic, breathable and machine washable. 


. Research by Dr Martin Richards at 


Cambridge University in England shows 
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The sheepskin is especially treated 
and sterilised so as to be safe for babies 
to sleep on. Wool is well known for its 
warmth in winter. But it should also be 
remembered that the Arabs wear wool 
for protection against the desert sun. In 
hot weather the body perspires. The 
wool fibre attracts moisture and can 
absorb up to one-third of its own dry 
weight without feeling clammy or moist. 
This is a quality unique to wool and 
enables a baby to remain dry and warm 
even when wet. Contrast this to a baby 
lying cold and damp on a wet cotton 
sheet placed over a rubber pad. 

MARY MILLER in The Whole Birth 
Catalogue. 


access 


CONFEST 1984 
Making Alternatives Work 


ROCKING CHAIR PLANS 

$12.00 posted from Soren Ras- 
mussen, PO Box 66, Mt Molloy, 
Qld 4880. 

If you have some skill in 
working with wood, or you'd like 
to acquire some, these full scale 
plans by Soren Rasmussen will 
help you build a hand crafted 
rocking chair like the one shown. 


Make it now. In years to come, 
you'll be able to relax in it, sitting 
in front of the fire or on the 
verandah. 


The 1984 Down to Earth ConFest will be held from December 29, 1983 
to January 2, 1984 (including New Year’s Eve) on the Ovens River, near 
the Ovens Highway, 18km east of Wangaratta, Victoria. 

Activities will include workshops, discussions, slides, films and 
displays of alternative technology, permaculture, agriculture, 
environmental issues, yoga, meditation, alternative medicine and diet, 
personal growth, human relations, education, music and dance. 

Speakers will lead workshops on alternative economics and 
employment, communities, conservation and ecology. Facilities at the 
ConFest will include a supervised children’s village, a small stage for 
music, drama and poetry, a craft market, first aid post, telephones, 
showers and toilets. A food market will sell vegetarian food and milk and 
ice will be delivered daily. 

Admission prices are: Tickets purchased by December 1, 1983, 
$15.00, price at gate, $25.00 and concession at gate (with proof), $20.00. 
People under 16 years of age are free. Tickets and further information 
are available on Fridays between 10 am and 4 pm from Down to Earth 
(Victoria) Co-operative Society Ltd, 285-287 Little Lonsdale Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria 3000. Phone (03) 663 1561. 

DTE organisers promise adequate parking, with specific areas for 
campervans, caravans and motorcyclists who wish to camp with their 
bikes. No vehicles will be allowed on the site and pets are not allowed. 

“All these activities are pertinent to the ConFest theme of Making 
Alternatives Work,” says co-ordinator Lance Nash. ‘‘They are what has 
worked for us, and will go on working. They embody the love, the co- 
operation and the sharing that we generate.”’ 


WALLAN FIELD DAY 

Sunday, November 27, 1983 on 
the property of Mr Ivo Righetti, 
just off the Hume Freeway at 
Wallan East, 40km from Mel- 
bourne. 

This event, run by the 
Wandong-Wallan Lions Club is 
intended for hobby farmers and 
people seeking alternative life- 
styles. 

There will be displays and 
sales covering tree planting, soil 
conservation, vegetable, herb 
and flower gardening, farm build- 
ing, fencing, chainsaw care, fire 
protection, spinning, weaving, 
solar and wind power, mudbrick 
making, bread baking and the 
care of farm animals and poultry. 


LENTIL AS ANYTHING 
38 Pittwater Road, Manly (Sydney) 
2095. Phone (02) 977 5225. 
A new vegetarian restaurant with 
fine food, especially the tasty mix- 
ture of salads. Open Wednesday to 


1984 ASTROLOGICAL 
CALENDAR & MOON 
PLANTING GUIDE 

Price $3.00 each posted (or 
$1.75 each for 3 or more copies), 
from Thomas, Mt Cougall Road, 
West Burleigh, Qld 4219. 

Looking into the future, we can 
see that Thomas’ poster will, as 
usual, contain lots of guidance 
for growing strong plants by the 
Zodiac, with some comments on 
a year of “real changes” ahead. 
Keep it with your gardening 
books and seed packets. 
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Sunday from 6 pm. Bring your own 
liquor. 


HONEY WITHOUT STINGS 

Understanding bees and sharing 
the honey harvest. 

David Lambert, 30 Merrenburn 
Avenue, Naremburn, NSW 2065, 24 
pages. Price $2.95 (postage add 80 
cents). 

David Lambert gets across a lot of 
information in a simple way on how 
bees and people work together and 
how to collect honey, wax and 
pollen. Many nice drawings. 


more 


A rural community based on spiritual 
principles and clear practical expression 
is being formed in the Nelson Province 
of New Zealand. At this stage we 
welcome more members. If you are ata 
point in your life where you are ready for 
total commitment, please write for 
further information about our principles, 
enclosing international reply paid 
coupon. 

Contact Robyn McCurdy, Box 471, 
Havelock North, New Zealand. 


For sale — retreat from suburbia — 2% 
acre bush block only an hour’s drive 
from Melbourne’s northern suburbs 
(Malmsbury). Lots of trees, birds, peace 
and quiet. Ideal for young family. Large 
roofed shed provides water for tank, also 
shelters caravan with all facilities. Owner 


moving interstate. Price $10,000 
negotiable. 
Contact Monica Pook, 3 Flinders 


Street, Mentone, Victoria 3194. Phone 
(03) 583 1011. 


South west Victoria, weatherboard cot- 
tage, 2-3 bedrooms, dining room and 
study. Set on % acre + 4 acres lease 
($25.00 per annum), rich volcanic soil. 
Garage, sheds, SEC, phone etc. Close 
major towns. School bus passes door. 
For further details, contact Paul Wilson, 
Stonyford, Victoria 3256. Phone (052) 
35 1217. 


For sale at Gosford, NSW, one hectare 
of larger property purchased by two 
families sharing a common interest in 
maintaining communal gardens, orchard 
and poultry, yet maintaining most of the 
natural environment. Land includes 
rainforest and adjoins Bouddi National 
Park. A quiet atmosphere for our 
hobbies of painting, leadlighting, 
woodturning, spinning and weaving, yet 
we have primary school five minutes, 
train to Sydney 15 minutes away. Price 
$65,000. 

Willy Harmer, PO Box 105, Umina, 
NSW 2257. Phone (043) 69 4735. 


For sale, 67 acres mid north coast of 
NSW. Weekender accommodation with 
power, phone, septic, fronts the main 
road two miles from village with all 
facilities. Have grown tomatoes, pump- 
kins and rockmelons, hatched and sold 
chickens and pullets for three seasons, 
also a small delivery run in local town. All 
these added together provide 
reasonable income. I’m after a larger 
property further north. Price $80,000 or 
reasonable offer. 

Ted Ash, ‘‘Robindale’’, Bucketts Way, 
Krambach, NSW 2429. Phone (065) 
59 1220. 


land 


lines 


Coffs WHarbour-Dorrigo area, 40 
hectares (100 acres), good soil, 
secluded, one mile from primary school 
and High School bus, good all weather 
road frontage, power and phone close 
by, would suit one or more families. 
Price $70,000. 

A. Kimball, Gwen Ellen, Bushmans 
Range Road, Eight Mile, Coramba, NSW 
2466. Phone (066) 54 5220. 


Woodsong Farm wants to sell its four 
bedroom, 10 square house, with two 
shares, to any couple who care for the 
environment and like the idea of living in 
a village community. Woodsong was 
established in 1976 near Tasmania’s 
north east coast at St Helens. The farm is 
400 acres, with river, mountains and sur- 
rounding forest. The house has power 
and phone and we’d like about $25,000 
for the two shares and house. 

Please contact us at Woodsong, 
Goshew, Tasmania 7216. 


Nimbin land. We are a group of people 
trying to establish a multiple occupancy 
5.2km out of Nimbin on a plateau at the 
southern end of Blue Knob. The property 
is 270 acres and there are 36 shares. 
Each share gives a homesite, a personal 
two acres and 190 acres in common, 
under the company title arrangement. 
Road and water supply are included in 
the share price. There are no particular 
ideological or spiritual values binding us, 
just the desire to build our own homes, 
settle, and grow among similarly inclined 
people. Shares range in price from 
$7,000-$8,000. 

If you are interested, please contact 
Blunobia Community, Symond Road, 
Nimbin, NSW 2480. Phone (066) 89 1388 or 
89 1476. 


Land for sale in Queensland, 26 acres 
between Gin Gin and Bundaberg, six 
acres cleared, with permanent deep 
swimming hole, electricity and phone 
available. Secluded property on no 
through road, five minutes from primary 
school, 10 minutes from nearest town. 
Asking $32,000. 

Write to John Buchecker, 5 Pyke 
Street, Woodend, Victoria 3442, or phone 
(054) 27 2468. : 


Bush blocks for sale. We must sell a 
few more of our natural forest lots in far 
south east NSW. Between the coast and 
the Snowy Mountains we have five 40 
acre lots, all with creek or river access, 
some with both. From $17,500 to $22,500. 

Nancy Moyser, PO Box 445, Manly, 
NSW 2095. Phone (02) 949 5132, reverse 
charges if you wish, for details and 
guided tour. 
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Established alternate lifestyle. Slab 
hut, five bedrooms, two storey on 141 
acres stringybark forest, 25 miles south 
west of Walcha, Northern Tablelands, 
NSW. Large organic garden, orchard, 
nursery with stocks, plants and 
equipment. Two dams with pumps. This 
special place is the basis for spiritual 
oneness. Price $85,000 ono. 

Write, S. Free, ‘‘Vipaka’’, Walcha, 
NSW 2345. 


We have a house (needs some repair) 
and some land for low rent or some 
assistance on our rural holding. Kids 
welcome, cats and dogs not so 
welcome, no drugs. Property off the 
beaten track half way between Grafton 
and Casino, NSW. Organic, mixed 
permaculture ideas, slowly being put 
into practice, opportunity to participate. 

Write for details, J. and J. Wende, PO 
Box 709, Grafton, NSW 2460. 


Land for sale in north eastern 
Tasmania, 70 acres of bushland situated 
in the beautiful Liffey Falls area, 40 
minutes from Launceston, 10 minutes 
from schools and shops. Land is nestled 
under the Western Tiers, slight 
elevation, running down to fertile flats. 
Has permanent water, north east aspect, 
power and good access. Price $25,000. 
For further information, write to G. and T. 
De Valle, C/- PO Blacknell, Tasmania 
7302. 


We are seeking a single mother who 
has a caravan and would like to park in 
our yard and share conveniences, fresh 
vegies and eggs, quiet lifestyle and he!p 
each other in struggles and loneliness of 
child-raising. Minimum payment for bills 
negotiable. Non-smoker. 

Ring (047) 571004. Philomena van 
Rijswijk, 69 Tableland Road, Wentworth 
Falls, NSW 2782. 


We are interested in 10 to 100 acres in 
the Gympie district (Queensland). The 
property needs to have a house, 240 volt 
power, permanent water, be near a 
school or on a bus route, telephone is 
optional. Photographs are required and 
will be returned and we are prepared to 
haggle about $40,000-$45,000 on the 
suitable property. 

Thanking you, Mark and Jennifer 
Peterson, 30 George Street, Mackay, 06 
4740. 


WIRES & RECTIFIERS 
By Peter van der Wyk 

There are a couple of things | would like to add in 
relation to my article A bicycle wheel wind generator in 
Earth Garden 39 (pages 5-6). 

Firstly, with the two dynamos that were discussed, 
the Sanyo DynaPower and the Sturmey Archer 
Dynohub, it is not necessary to spend $2.00 on a 50 volt, 
4 amp full wave bridge rectifier, because a 1 amp full 
wave bridge rectifier for $1.00 is more efficient! 

Neither dynamo produces more than 1 amp; the 
Dynohub will produce % amp and the DynaPower 2/3 of 
an amp. The lower the valve of the rectifier, the less 
resistance it produces, thereby increasing the 
efficiency of the circuit. 

Of course, on the subject of efficiency, it also pays 
to keep your wires as short as possible, to use 
reasonably large diameter wires and to pay attention to 
making solid, clean connections (kept out of the 
weather). 

For the wire that connects the dynamo to the 
rectifier, | use standard 240 volt figure 8 twin flex. Earth 
Garden reader John Guest asked where the wire goes 
from the dynamos and whether or not the wires became 
entangled with the spinning wheels. The answer is that 
the wire is taped to the forks to prevent it from rubbing 
against the wheel. 

It is then passed through the centre of the forks and 
headstem (head set assembly) and comes out where 
the handlebars and gooseneck are normally fitted, as 
shown in the diagram. 

| would suggest that you should have a couple of 
metres of wire hanging loose underneath the wind 
generator which will allow the forks to turn many full 
circles (in seeking out the wind) before you will need to 
untwist the wire. 


PETER PEDAL’S PLANS 

PO Nimbin, NSW 2484. 

Peter has plans, available at $5.00 each, for his 
pedal power machines — flour mill, washing machine, 
spin dryer and also battery information. 

Next issue A bicycle wheel Savonius rotor wind 
generator! 
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BACK TO EARTH — NATURALLY 

173 Victoria Road, Gladesville, NSW 2111 (corner of 
Junction Street). Phone (02) 89 3335. 

‘It seemed that no one else would do it, so | gave it 
a go,” says Bev Mullany about Sydney’s new alternative 
store, Back to Earth — Naturally. The shop now sells 
organic fruit and vegetables, free range eggs, books 
and magazines, hardware like pot belly stoves, water 
purifying filters, grain grinders and solar gadgets and 
kits, health foods (including unblended honey), dried 
fruits, grains and nuts, and natural fertilisers. 

The store has been open now for four months and 
had a slow start, but business is picking up and the 
range of goods for sale is expanding. Bev, for many 
years an active member of the Henry Doubleday 
Research Association, uses an electric Samap mill to 
grind wheat and other grains to make flour and is now 
an agent for Solarex products, including solar electric 
fencing. 

Where possible she buys in bulk and packages 
goods herself to cut prices. On the shelves are stocks 
of Maxicrop garlic spray, compost enrichers, compost, 
mulch, dolomite and granite dust in small quantities for 
backyard growers and in bulk quantities for orchardists. 

One of the best selling items is the air ionizer, a 
small electric unit which you turn on when you’re in the 
room. It’s especially recommended for people with 
breathing difficulties, the sick, elderly or stressed, or 
people recovering from heart attacks and it helps poor 
sleepers. 

Bev is friendly, helpful and determined and likes to 
try out as many of her products as she can. If you are 
interested in health, organic growing or alternative 
energy, drop in to Back to Earth — Naturally and say 
hello. 


Bev Mullany shown with a 4ft dish solar barbecue 
(price $175.00). A baked dinner will cook in four hours in 
a camp oven over the ‘‘hotspot’’ while other dishes are 
cooked in a blackened billy. 


Dear Editors and Earth Garden People, 

l am writing to you to say what a fine 
magazine Earth Garden is and how 
pleased and proud we are to have it in 
our Libraries. We try to keep a full file 
because it is so useful to refer to. 

We want to say through your Earth 
people write column that this Public 
Library Service in NW Victoria on the 
banks of the mighty Murray River, which 
also serves many people from SW NSW 
and even some from the South 
Australian Riverland, welcomes new- 
comers and visitors to the area to use 
our Libraries, almost always free of 
charge (we have never refused anyone 
yet) and you are most welcome to 
borrow books so long as you provide us 
with a home address. 

The Library has and is busy acquiring a 
comprehensive collection of books and 
magazines on such subjects as alter- 
native lifestyles/back to the country and 
nature/alternative and appropriate tech- 
nologies/solar and wind power/- 
mudbrick making/use of animals and 
animal liberation to name but some. We 
will try to obtain information on any sub- 
ject for our users. Just ask and we will 
try. 

So, Earth Garden readers, residents 
of, or visitors to the Mildura area, can be 
assured of a friendly and helpful 
welcome at the Public Libraries of the 
Mildura Regional Library Service. 

Yours faithfully, Bruce Turner, 
Regional Librarian, Mildura Regional 
Library Service, PO Box 105, Mildura, 
Victoria 3500. 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

We enjoy reading your magazine, even 
though sometimes the articles do not 
apply to us. We love to read how people 
solve their problems in the quest for a 
better life. It’s a great time of year now, 
my garden is really looking lush, weeds 
and all. We have learnt quite a few handy 
hints for our gardening from your 
magazine. Keep up the good work. 

Yours in spirit of the earth, Debbie 
Brischke, Maryborough, Queensland. 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

Just a little note to express my 
appreciation of your journal. It is always 
interesting and refreshing to read the 
views of people, even those which | find 
quite unacceptable, for amongst your 
articles are many ideas which are very 
worthwhile. 

As one of your older readers (I retire 
next year) it is fascinating to read of the 
ideals and aspirations of so many young 
people who yearn to return to the world 
of my childhood, wood fires, subsis- 
tence farming and relative simplicity. Itis 
a pity that the reality was not always as 
euphoric as the dream. Please continue 
your journal for long years to come. 

Regards, Carl Dehlsen, West Pennant 
Hills, NSW. 


more letters 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

Thank you for the inspiration we have 
gained over the years from you and your 
contributors. Although still in the 
suburbs our vegie patch is planted, we 
bottle fruit, make jam and chutneys, | 
spin and weave and we revel in our trees 
and the variety of birds they house. 

Consequently we worry less about not 
being able to make the break and go to 
the country, but aim to live full lives in 
the city, caring for and preserving what 
there is here. 

With best wishes, Christine and Bill 
Pearse, Canterbury, Victoria. 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

We are seriously thinking of building 
an adobe house on our 10 acre property 
on the Sunshine Coast (near Kin Kin), 
Queensland and would love to hear from 
people near there that we could visit, 
who have also built in mud. 

Love and best wishes from Jane, 
Keith, Anna and Michael Woolridge, 
MS626, Pomona, Qld, 4568. 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

| do enjoy Earth Garden as it gives me 
strength to try again after the cattle have 
trampled the fences and the goat has 
devoured the cabbages. 

Sincerely yours, Margaret Gleeson, 
Quorn, South Australia. 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

Firstly, let me say how much we 
appreciate Earth Garden. We look 
forward to it, devour it as soon as it 
arrives, and then start looking forward to 
it again. Are there any EG readers in the 
Galston, Arcadia, Dural, Glenorie area 
(Sydney) who would be interested in 
meeting with others who have similar 
ideas and philosophies of life with the 
view to sharing ideas or resources? 

Please write, phone or visit Tim and 
Dale Anderson, 363 Galston Road, 
Galston, NSW 2159. Phone (02) 653 2305. 


Dear readers, 

Is there anyone interested in helping 
to show the unemployed people that 
there is an objective rather than relying 
on the dole and having nothing to do to 
keep them occupied — an alternative 
lifestyle? If anyone is interested, please 
write, SO we Can arrange a meeting date 
at my home to discuss what can be done. 
| am concerned because | was once 
unemployed myself. 

Mrs J. Hutchinson, 
Downs’’, Marmor, Qld 4698. 
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‘Rochelle 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

We have some wonderful news for 
people allergic to dairy foods. At last, an 
alternative. Our son, who is now 15, has 
been allergic to dairy food all his life. He 
would continually go back to drinking 
milk, then become so ill he could hardly 
breathe, because he was so blocked up 
with mucus, even getting abcesses in 
his ears. In desperation, he would leave 
it alone for months. 

Now we’ve found a product called 
Meadow Fresh Wheylite, which has no 
side effects. Made up as a drink it can be 
kept in the refrigerator. As a dry product, 
it can be stored for five years. There is a 
lovely vanilla flavour that makes hot 
drinks (at last) for our son, also a 
delicious boiled custard. The plain liquid 
can be used on cereals, in cooking and 
in ice cream. 

It is new to Australia, 75% dairy 
derived, but without the allergic 
substance, calcium caseinate. It is low in 
cholesterol, fat and calories and no 
dearer than the other. 

Alfa Foods are putting out delicious 
bread — rye and multi-grain — instant 
dough mix packed with a yeast sachet in 
2kg packs. Can be stored, so both 
products may interest the storers and 
those with nuclear fallout shelters. 
Leaflets and further information may be 
obtained by writing to Mr Don Martin, 6 
Seaview Court, Maroochydore, Qld 4558, 
or phone (07) 43 3912. 

Good health to you all, K. and L. Binns, 
Maroochydore, Queensland. 


Lois Binns sent us a sample of the 
Meadow Fresh whey drink. Keith thinks 
it’s just as tasty as the ‘‘other product” 
and used it for several days with his 
morning muesli. We note that it’s 
imported from Salt Lake City, Utah, 
home of the prudent Mormons, who are 
encouraged to always keep an 
emergency store of food on hand. See 
“A year’s supply of food”? in The 
Essential Earth Garden and Access 2 
(EG25, pages 203-205). - Irene and 
Keith. 


COTTONSEED OIL SOAP 


4 litre container of cottonseed 
oil, plus free recipe. 


$4.00 plus rail freight, from 


Bruce and Margaret Pelvin, PO 
Box 35, Helidon, Qld 4344 (work 
out cost of rail from Helidon to 
your nearest station). 


This amount will make two 
batches of around 36 cakes of 
soap in each batch. Margaret Pel- 
vin says the soap gives a good 
lather in hard or mineralised 
water when all others fail and the 
recipe, arrived at after several 
years of soap making, is easy. 


Dear friends, 

Another year is almost over. For many people 1983 
will be remembered as a tough year, especially for all 
those out of work and those ready to start work who 
can’t get a job. We are surviving and we hope you are 
too. The hard times have reinforced our belief that a 
simple, natural life is the best life and our determination 
to continue to promote ideas to help people become 
more self-reliant has been strengthened. 

We think of you, our readers, as a special group of 
people with whom we share information and practical 
articles sent by our contributors. You are out there 
doing it, while we put it together. We think of our 
subscribers as closer friends because they sustain 
Earth Garden’s existence by their continuous support 
of our work. 

The response to our drive for subscriptions has 
been great — thank you — but we still need to enlarge 
our family of mail order readers. If you are a new reader, 
please subscribe for 1984 by filling out the order form 
below. If your current subscription is due to run out with 
this issue, you will find a ‘‘bluey’’ — a blue renewal form 
— inthis copy to remind you to ‘‘do the right thing”. 

We hope that by increasing the number of copies 
sold at the full cover price (we only receive half this at 
newsagents), we will be able to keep our price at $2.50 
per copy and our subscription at $10.00 for the four 
issues, EG 41 to 44. We have already decided to absorb 
the latest (October) rises in Australia Post charges. 

Lots of our special back copy sale sets of Earth 
Garden 1 to 36 have made their way around Australia 
and out of our storage shed. There’s enough room now 
for EG40, but we still need more space, so the sale goes 
on! (See details on the back cover.) 

The first printing of The Settler’s Guide, a selection 


of practical articles from the Agricultural Gazette of 
NSW for 1890-1910 has sold out. Thomas Nelson 
Australia has reprinted the book, which will be available 
from us at the new price of $15.95 posted anywhere in 
Australia. Like our other books, it’s a nice gift idea! 

As you read this, Keith will be ‘‘somewhere in the 
Sahara’’, which he will be crossing with a group from 
Australian Himalayan Expeditions led by lain Finlay and 
Trish Shephard during November and December. He 
will meet Berber people in the High Atlas mountains in 
Morocco, the blue veiled Tuaregs of the Hoggar 
mountains in Algeria and the Dogon, who live in cliffside 
villages in Mali near the Upper Volta border. Starting in 
Casablanca, Keith will see many earth buildings, 
including kasbahs, villages, mosques and former 
French Foreign Legion forts, visit Timbuktu and end up 
in Abidjan on the Ivory Coast. Irene will be holding the 
fort here for business and mail as usual. 

So, Earth Garden 41, out in February, 1984, will have 
his report on the trip and an emphasis on adventure 
travel, trekking, walking and the outdoors. We would 
like also to run a section on access to trips you can take 
and gear like boots, sleeping bags and rucksacks. 
Perhaps you would like to write about your own trip, or 
suggest a particular piece of useful equipment? 
Deadline is the first week in January. 

To balance out the issue we will also have stories 
on Peter van der Wyk’s Savonius rotor-bicycle wheel 
wind generator, more news on communities, real 
potatoes, keeping the food co-op books and our usual 
land lines and letters. 

Let’s hope 1984 will be a better year for everyone. 
May you survive and thrive! 

Peace and love, 

Irene and Keith. 


EARTH GARDEN, PO Box 378, Epping, NSW, Australia, 2121 


Prices include postage within Australia. 


1984:EG41-EG44 — $10.00 

1983: EG37-EG40 — $10.00 

1982: EG33-EG36 — $10.00 
EG33-EG44 — $2.50 each 
EG26-EG32 — $2.25 each 
EG17-EG21 & EG24 — $1.80 each 
EG15 & EG16 — $2.00 each 
EG1-EG14 — $1.45 each 

EG22-3 & EG25 — $2.50 each 


Subscription: 


Back copies: 
Single issues: 


Access 1 & 2 
BOOKS 

The First EG Book — $10.95 

The Second EG Book — OUT OF PRINT 
The Third EG Book — $10.95 

The Essential Earth Garden — $15.95 
The Settler’s Guide — $15.95 

Sale set, EG1-EG36 — $50.00 

The lot, EG1-EG44 — $70.00 


Foreign orders add 40 cents extra per copy for seamail postage. 
No need to cut this page — just send us the details in a letter. 
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EG1: Move out .. food co-op ... earthworms ... Kibbutz 
& Moshav ... herbs ... access key ... Fred Robinson . 
bean sprouts Montsalvat organic growing 
comfrey. 

EG2: Organic farm . . start a garden... Neil Douglas the 
garden artist... Kiewa farms ... keyline system ... drying 
en . hydroponics ... compost garbage .. 


EG3: Herbs ,.. making compost fast fertilizer... all 
about goats... companion plants .. mudbricks with Neil & 
Abbie ... water wheel ... domes .. salads ... bread 


EG4: A pleasant treatise on the honey bee working 
bees ... sources ... back to the land in Tasmania ... the 
transition .. black sheep cycle ... tanning ... candles .. 
bread. domes... donkeys .. wall hanging. 


2635: The wind — windmills . . . windpumps ... generators 
raku pottery Cinva ram keeping poultry 
Hamburghs ... moon planting vegan way fallout 

shelter... just9acres ,.. garden tools. 


EG6: Solar 1 — sun cults ... solar cooker sundials .. 
the lost world Clifton Pugh concrete house 
Shalom ... Cajun cookin animal care ... horses , 
spirit of Nimbin. 


67: Solar 2 — hot water ... solar ideas and sources 
good company ... Angora goats ... make a leather bag and 
belt survival skills mushrooms natural dyes 
mudbricks again . . . flight from the city. 


EG8; Gas power — methane digester power from the 
pig pen. by truck to Tassie ... just % acre ... cumbungi 
hats ... Harmony Farm... inkle loom ... tapers .. country 
cottages. a frame ... school gardens .. sourdough. 


69: Alternatives to petrol — LP gas ... Mary's place 
building with stone rubble oats ducks 
macrobiotics ... horse and cats . . . rug frame natural 
farming ... how to kill a pig. 


EG10: Granite house ... bamboo flutes... 0008060 chip 
heater make beehives mudbricks yet again 
Jarrah shingles ... methane .. Bio-dynamics ... tandem 
seaweed ... index (EG 1-9). 


EG11: Water — hydraulic ram ... water wheels .. miller's 
tale... okra... seed primer... heavy horses in Quebec 
tomatoes ... soft technology .. start with hens ... wine 
hard cheese. 


EG12: Keeping food . . drying ... salting ,.. bottling 
storing meditating tahu tobacco tropic 
delights plant propagation plans for a solar water 
heater (part 1) solar stilis solar cooker Moora 
Moora. 


EG13: The bush — men with axes .. woodchips . . native 
garden flora & fauna national parks wild places 
wildlife... bushcraft. . solar hot water plans (part 2) 
straw & paper garden producer gas Jerusalem 

artichokes, 


EG14; Self-sufficlency — gardens for all Botobolar 
vineyard ... Abbie's goats ... Terania Creek .. millet 
Crusoe ... Thoreau at Walden ... Helen & Scott Nearing 
healthy soll... we built in stone, 


EG15: A Lyte! Herbal — growing and using herbs with text 
and illustrations from the classic 16th century herbals with 
modern commentary companion herbs herh sources 
& books... index to EG15, 


EG16; A Lytel Herbal (Part Il) — comfrey lavender 
wormwood, yarrow people & the land poultry shed 
Moora Moora peafowl! goat notes basic 
beekeeping ... building in pise (rammed earth) ,.. miracle 
pump. 


617: All about fencing dry stone walls make nets 
your own soap .. Autonomous house ... pole shelter 
breeding black sheep owner-builders ... asparagus 
Aeolian harp . Khaki Campbells. D for duck, 


EG18; Fruit garden — oranges lemons olives 
nuts ... tropical fruit fodder trees built a road 
homebirth . wood-fired pottery kiln . .. Cinva-ram cottage 

earthworms . hulling sunflower seeds. 


EG19: Wood heat — pot bellies Jotul cooking 
making a quid build a storage cellar bushfires 
Sunrise Farm 8100010۱1 macadamias .. budding 
binding your EG collection tree planting. 


Back copies 


EG20: Apples ... pears .,. cordon & espalier ... avocado 
... the Zolins ... pollen ... build a haybale pig house .. 
love your cow ... rose hips ... the mudbrick flats ... solar 
homes ... gourds ... preserve fence posts. 


621: Womancraft — all articles by women ... settling 
down ... earthly arts (interview with Abbie Heathcote) 
axewomanship glove puppets joy of spinning 
time to weave . .. easy rugs ... lambing ... Sumatran house 
... mudbrick weekends the group ... old roses . 
index (EG10-20), 


EG22-23: Australian Access 150 page sourcebook — 
Aborigines organic food growing ... permaculture .. 
Bill Mollison ... earth building .. wind ... solar ... water 
power... solar cells ... water supply bucket pump 
with access to groups, books, tools and techniques . 
small scale technology. 


EG24: Place — 24 groups and new settlers share their 
place outside the cities including Mare Carter ... Ron 
Edwards ... Neil Douglas ... Gundaroo Store ... Rainbow 

Universal Brotherhood ... Mt Oak ... Moora 
Moora ... bush ashram ... desert oasis, cold winters 
personal stories from 20th century pioneers. 


EG25: Australian Access 2 — 130 page sourcebook — 
livestock ... acquaculture . . . fencing ... wombat gates 
killing ... tanning ... food and nutrition , . . Dorothy Hall 
a year's supply of food ... grain grinders ... mincers . 
methane basics wind generator low energy solar 
homes . . . greenhouse . . . more tools & techniques. 


EG26: Colour spread on the earth-built kasbahs of 
Morocco ... owner-builders report on homes of stone, 
timber and mudbricks . . . build a slab cottage _.. tree felling 
... two solar-electric homes Earth Garden survey 
survival vineyard acorns fruit without poisons . 
compost dunny home-made gas quandong 
pumpkin recipes. 


EG27; Plants we eat — 100 tropical food plants for Australia 
(part 1)... plant protein... 16 legumes to grow & eat ... like 
winged bean pigeon pea ... lablab bean cowpea 
sword bean ... chickpea sugar pea mung bean .. 
soybean adzuki bean life-raft ... blacksmithing . 
bluestone building mudbrick solar home wok 
cookery... choko .. homebirth. 


EG28: Animal stories — by packhorse through the 
Victorian Alps ... horse & buggy . . Mary's black sheep 
the woolly Merino Timbertown bullocky tropical food 
plants for Australia (part 2) stringybark baskets 
tamarillo buying bees solar trike & fan make a 
poker ... persimmon . . seed patents. 


EG29: Mudbrick building primer — the monastery at 
Stroud ... six builders & their mudbrick experiences 
mud barbecue .. Bob's bonza brickmaker ... earth floors 

curved walls herbs on the roof (sod it!) ... low 
energy design . . the cutting axe ... food plants for tropical 
Australia (part 3) ... coconut mats .. mango mania. 


EG30: Organic growing guide . . . the organic idea food 
without poisons making compost in heaps, pits, 
trenches, boxes, bins & barrels carpet the garden 
wot no digging? (muich it instead!) organic methods for 
the semi-arid West compact growing boxes a 
traditional farmer preserving figs tasty tempeh 
the Bornhoffen story . . . pasta... glass bottle mosaics 
two trickle watering systems cool kitchens 
macrobiotic bakery. 


EG31; Energy alternatives at work — make your own 
hydraulic ram second-hand windpump yacht wind- 
generator ... mudbrick sequels freezing food . 
blanching . choosing a freezer . zucchini glut ,.. drying 
fruit... all about sprouts . . . fireless cookers (hot boxes and 
baskets) .. camp oven growing greens in the wet . 
building a log house (part 1) . . index (EG 21-EG30). 


۴632: Trees — tribute to trees St Barbe Baker tree 
tales .,. how a tree works . . the miracle of a leaf .. native 
trees from seed trees on the farm (interview with Tim 
Cox)... forestry directory . . . dieback . . . renewing the land 

coppicing the woodchipper blade value of trees 

artist in the bush (interview with Neil Douglas) low 
cost country home building .. earth building books .. cob 
does the job ... building a log house (part 2)... square foot 
gardening. 


633: Tenth anniversary issue... uses of wood . . timber 
felling lifting poles .. post-and-beam design 
building a log house (part 3, concludes) . . . parquet floors 

backyarders' livestock... goats ... rabbits. fowls 
portable hen-house ... dandelions wild tea party 
bush regeneration planning figs dry pit loo 
blackberry-eating beetle ... weeding tools catchment 
philosophy ... seed supplies. 


EG34; A look at China (extra colour photos) — the 
commune system ... teaching the masses ... trees of 
friendship . . forestry ... fish farming ... recycling human 
wastes ... biogas ... transport ... travel notes .. Ron 
Edwards writes on earth building the Chinese way (and tea) 

‘making the farm pay . . places... bread & jam .. what 
to do ir the Year of the Tree rainforest eco- 
gardening. 


EG35: Bees and trees — Tributes to Richard St Barbe 
Baker tree tales backyard bees hiving a swarm 
St Barbe's bees a beginner's kit beekeeping 
books, equipment, clubs and information .. nectar-yielding 
eucalypts ... self build ٥٥9/6 mudbrick workshop 
earth wall footings make your own solar collector a 
good workdog magpies wormiculture nuclear 
nightmare ... waste to compost . .. dig for victory .. . fodder 
trees. 


EG36: Settling in at Nimbin — glimpses of Nimbin 
settler's tales .. interview with a woman builder . 
handbuilt homes . . . a pawpaw plantation . . . birth & beyond 

.. plug in the sun — simple, cheap, solar electric systems 

passive solar ‘rules of thumb’... biological building 
farm structures a potty garden choughs bush 
birds the inn at Ollantaytamboo, Peru more fodder 
trees regreening at Young make a lavender sachet 
the food page . . . nuclear-free Australia? . More! 


637: Hard times — sidestepping the recession new 
paper from old ... newspaper fuel . rags to rugs .. barter 
when the lights go out . . . slush lamps ... sawdust stove 
tin can cooker . . . the hungry 30s ... Depression dodges 
. Happy Valley humpies hand grain mills 120 
money saving hints ... make soap whitewash 
polishes cleansers glue insect repellents 
table of raw materials passive solar design roof 
ponds solar cell update donkeys at work lots 
more! 


EG38: Access survey — where to buy alternative energy 
equipment electric grain grinders Hard Times tucker 
back to basic bread batch baking steam cooking 
sustaining soups no-meat meals solar dried 
bananas yoghurt summer cheese cheap meat 
meals home brewed beer coffee from tree to cup 
a Gujarati village ... Noel's Island ... Wild Country Park 
Depression days small farm equipment earth walls 
and bushfires mudbrick hermitage owner-builder 
problems the electromagnetic house (building biology) 
Self-Build success . . . Hondas on the farm sweet 
cherries . . . winter in the vineyard . . more! 


5639: Alternative technology — low-voltage small-scale 
run lights and TV from your car battery . . Peter Pedal's 
bicycle wheel wind generator farm energy system 
fire without matches ... change AC to DC bushfire 
defensive house earth building notes a reply on 
mudbricks the indoor climate (building biology) 
backyard food growing intensive plot a sense of 
humus . . try herbs . . . rosehips ... avocado growing guide 
laying out a farm ... protecting trees the vineyard in 
spring ... dairy notes, 1898 . . . tasty tomato recipes .,. herb 
teas ... recycling containers bread happiness old- 
time household hints ... changing lifestyles ... access 
land lines . . your letters. 


EARTH GARDEN 


Save $17.85 


SALE! SALE! SALE! 
We don’t have paid advertising, give-aways or even 
bingo, but Earth Garden is having our first ever bargain sale. 

The main reason is that our storage shed (an old garage) 
is bursting at the seams. With five books and 39 issues of our 
magazine, we have a problem — lack of space. 

To make room, we would like to clear out some of our 
back issues, so we are offering the set of EG1 to EG36 (that’s 
10 years of Earth Garden) for $50.00, posted anywhere in 
Australia. This is your chance, if you are a new reader, to 
obtain a wealth of information, packed into 2200 pages, 
including our two double Access issues, EG22-3 and EG25. 
Or fill in the gaps in your collection. We won’t be reprinting 
when this current stock runs out. 

The 36 issues make up a thorough reference to so many 
topics to help you become self-reliant, to put a roof over 
your head and food in your stomach, keep small livestock 
and take advantage of alternative energy sources. 

It is a survival kit and resource file that could change 
your life. 

The order form for this special offer is on page 58. 


